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IN-SERVICE training 
programs that SUCCEED 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


IKE THE WEATHER, we talk about in-service 
LE training, but do little about it. But this 
situation differs from that of the weather— 
we can do something. 

My present position allows me to visit 
schools and to see in-service training pro- 
grams in action throughout the country. 
In reviewing my observations, I have been 
confronted with a crucial question. Why 
do some in-service programs succeed and 
others fail? In this article I shall attempt to 
summarize my observations and identify 
some principles of in-service training which 
need wider application. 

In one state, I visited an in-service train- 
ing program for approximately 25 teachers 
of one-room rural schools. Most of them 
held emergency certificates. Although all 
of them had been graduated from high 
school, most had lived the greater portion 
of their lives in the muddy backwoods part 
of the state. They had lived what we would 
call intolerably barren lives. 

What kind of an in-service training pro- 
gram was being conducted for these teach- 
ers? They could have been learning to in- 
terpret test results—but no, they had organ- 
ized a rhythm band for one semester. The 
band played for me. One teacher, perhaps 
55 years old, was clapping two coffee-can 


covers together. Another was holding a 
horseshoe by a string and tapping it with a 
nail, and another was beating an old nail 
keg with a wooden mallet. 

They all had smiles on their faces. It 
made me realize that here was something 
that was meeting their need for relaxation— 
their need for having some fun in life. They 
were learning to enjoy life—a lesson they 
needed in order to be good teachers. But 
more than that, they were learning to under- 
stand life as a child sees it. These teachers 
organized rhythm bands in their schools be- 
fore the year was out. 

The task of making good teachers is not 
limited to improving skills—it includes 
helping them to develop a wholesome per- 
sonal adjustment and an understanding of 
the needs and joys of childhood. In-service 
training like this illustrates the point: /n- 
service training ought to meet the needs of 
individuals. 

The State Supervisor of Guidance Serv- 
ices in a midwestern state told me of a 
principal who visited him early one fall, 
and announced that while he had been at 
summer school he had become interested 
in having a guidance program in his school 
this year. He asked, “Where can I buy the 
best cumulative records? Which aptitude 
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tests are most valid? How many pupils 
should be assigned to each teacher for 
counseling?” Those three questions had not 
been answered in summer school. 

The State Supervisor suggested that in- 
stead of buying tests and records, he find 
a couple of teachers on his faculty who were 
really interested in guidance work and get 
them to think through the problem. What 
happened? He found three teachers willing 
to devote the time to planning a guidance 
program for the school. As a result of their 
study they came to two conclusions. First, 
they decided that at least one person in the 
school should have time for guidance work, 
and second, that this person would need 
training before he could head the program. 

The faculty discussed the problem, and 
the schedule was rearranged. One of the 
three teachers was appointed counselor and 
given three hours a day. Other teachers 
approved even though it meant that their 
load would be heavier. The designated 
counselor went off to summer school and 
studied techniques. When she returned in 
the fall, she knew the faculty had been 
educated to understand and appreciate the 
need for a guidance program. That school 
had in-service training of the kind we want, 
because it resulted in a change in behavior 
of the faculty. In-service training which is 
problem-centered will get results. 

The child-study movement, in which Dr. 
Prescott is prominent, has attracted con- 
siderable attention as an in-service training 
program. What do leaders in this movement 
do? Do they lecture to the faculty on under- 
standing children? Rather, these leaders en- 
courage teachers to select a student they 
would like to know more about—someone 
in whom they have a friendly interest. The 
teachers observe the child and write anec- 
dotes describing the child's behavior. Then, 
with the leader’s help, they meet to discuss 
and evaluate the anecdotes. But more than 
the discussion and evaluation of the anec- 
dotes take place. The process brings out 


many illuminating principles about ~ 
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growth and development of children, 

The point is that, although the in-service 
training concerns techniques, it makes use 
of the opportunity to teach a general under. 
standing of children. In-service training 
may be centered on techniques, but it 
should not overlook the opportunity to 
secure more generalized understanding. 

A county superintendent of schools in the 
Midwest became interested in guidance 
work. She determined that in her schools, 
at least the seniors would be counseled. She 
employed a counselor on her staff. The pro- 
gram was organized so that the counselor 
served the schools in the county on an 
itinerant basis. The program failed, not 
because the counselor was incapable, but 
because every time he appeared at a school, 
he found that all the problem cases were 
saved up for him. He became the chief 
trouble-shooter for the county. 

After one year of this terrifying experi- 
ence, he and the County Superintendent 
agreed that it was impossible for one coun- 
selor to provide real counseling service for 
all of the schools in the county. The coun- 
selor proposed that his time could be spent 
more effectively in training staff members in 
the various schools to carry on their own 
guidance programs. 

The program was reorganized; and, as 
he came to a school, he asked that the prin- 
cipal appoint at least one person who had 
free time for guidance duties. He then 
worked with this person in helping him to 
plan a program for his school. 

He told me that one of the most effective 
of his training techniques was a three-way 
interview in which he, the person from the 
local school, and a pupil participated. The 
local person at first sat somewhat as an ob- 
server of the counseling process, but more 
and more he assumed an active role. By re- 
viewing the case before and after the inter- 
view, he was, within a year, able to train 
counselors to handle most of the ordinary 
problems presented to them. The point is: 
In-service training programs may be carried 
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on for individual persons. It is not neces- 
sarily a group procedure. You do not have 
to have a meeting. In many cases a better 
job can be done by working with indi- 
viduals rather than groups. 

In one state, the State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services was looking for techniques to 
be used by school counselors. In his search, 
he visited the State Employment Service. 
He was impressed by the General Aptitude 
Test Battery and Part IV of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. He was sure he 
wanted school counselors to be able to use 
them. He looked at the vast store of occu- 
pational information, and said, “We want 
that in our schools.” 

He discussed the matter with the State 
Employment Service training staff and 
pointed out, “You have something we want, 
but we have something to offer in return. 
We have a near monopoly on the entrants 
to the labor market. They come from our 
schools either by the graduation platform 
or by the back door. We have an under- 
standing of the youth and a cumulative 
record which can help you to be more 
effective.” 

So, a training program was planned for 
four communities. The first year, the Em- 
ployment Service provided training in the 
use of the G.A.T.B., an instrument which 
seems to hold promise for counseling. The 
tests were given by the Employment Service, 
but interpreted by the school counselors. 

Next year they are going to work on 
sections of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. But at the same time, the school 
personnel are going to train the Employ- 
ment Service personnel on the interpreta- 
tion of cumulative records. Such a pro- 
cedure for exchanging of information and 
training is going to improve the counseling 
in both agencies. In-service training should 
make full use of community resources. In 
organizing an in-service training program, 
we need to cast our eyes about the com- 
munity. 

In one county, the superintendent of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Froehlich’s work on in-service 
training programs takes him into 
schools in all parts of the country. In 
this article he tells about successful in- 
service programs in various schools. 
Each example is chosen to emphasize 
some one important point. The author 
is specialist for training guidance per- 
sonnel, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





schools called upon the College of Educa- 
tion of the State University to organize an 
in-service training program for the teachers 
in all the schools. After a county-wide survey 
of problems, it was decided that for the 
entire school year, Wednesday afternoons 
and evenings would be devoted to in-service 
training. The parents were taken in on the 
plan and heartily approved of dismissing 
school early one afternoon a week. 

All of the teachers met at one of the 
county high schools, and here they were 
divided into interest groups to explore and 
consider their problems and the solutions 
to them. Some of the interest groups lasted 
only a week or two, and then they split into 
smaller groups or disappeared entirely. One 
of the largest groups was concerned with 
guidance problems. As they started con- 
sidering the needs of the guidance service 
in their school, they came up against the 
problem of trying to find staff time for 
carrying on guidance activities. The princi- 
pals of the county were meeting in a 
separate interest group, and the problem 
of finding staff time for guidance activities 
was tossed their way. 

Before the end of the year, more than 
half of the schools had made arrangements 
for the release of teachers from classroom 
duties in order that they might organize 
a guidance program in their respective 
schools. And, what is more, they knew what 
to do with the time. To have a successful 
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in-service training program, provision must 
be made for putting new knowledge into 
practice. 

A friend of mine directs a counseling 
center. He had some good counselors. But 
he was also disturbed by the kind of coun- 
seling some of them were doing. He was in 
a somewhat ticklish position. How could 
he tell his counselors that they were not 
doing the job which they were being paid 
for? How could he get them to accept criti- 
cism? He bought a wire recorder for them. 
He had them record at least one interview 
a day, and then listen to it. It was a new, 
but enlightening experience for them. 

The point of that story is: In-service train- 
ing does not always need to be conducted 
by someone. You do not always need an out- 
side trainer. If you give an individual the 
means for independent self-study, you may 
have effective in-service training. 

Up in a northern state, there is a small 
community with an excellent guidance pro- 
gram. The counselor made a survey of the 
occupational choices of students who were 
enrolled in school. As you find in any com- 
munity, the choices were concentrated in 
the professions, with few in many of the 
more realizable fields. 

The counselor in this school presented 
the problem to the teachers and asked them 
why students made such unrealistic choices. 
The teachers went to the pupils, and they 
reported that one of the principal causes 
was the failure to recognize probable op- 
portunities. As they put it, “As long as the 
kids were dreaming, they might as well 
dream a good dream.” 

This led to a school-wide participation in 
a community occupational survey. The 
English classes wrote letters; the salesman- 
ship classes conducted interviews; the civics 
classes considered the organization of the 
community. The commercial classes typed 
reports; the home-economics classes served 
lunch to those who worked late. All had a 
part in studying the occupational makeup 


of that small community. True, they com- 
pleted a survey; but more than that, every 
teacher in the school learned more about 
the community than he had ever known 
before. The principal told me that he had 
never known that his teachers could relate 
their teaching to community problems. Now 
they could help the children in the school 
to understand their place in the community 
and thus make wise plans for living in it. 
The point is: Other means than formal 
classes provide in-service training. 

In Los Angeles, I visited a workshop for 
teachers in the city schools. One of the 
features which impressed me was the ar- 
rangements made for evaluation. Each day, 
persons whose names begin with some set of 
letters, for example A-C, are asked to turn 
in an evaluation sheet on the general morn- 
ing session. Thus they get a cross-sample of 
reactions from the participants. 

Then, as a final summary they get two 
members from each sectional meeting to 
come together and discuss the strong and 
weak points of the program. This discussion 
is recorded. There are other means of evalu- 
ation. Some persons interested in group 
dynamics have made evaluation a part of 
any group discussion in which they have a 
leadership role. They accomplish this by 
using an observer, a member of the group 
who reports back to the group the processes 
they have used to facilitate their discussion. 

This evaluation enables participants to 
improve their participation, as well as their 
understanding of their role in the group. 
All trainees should have an opportunity to 
participate in the evaluation of the in- 
service training. In addition to revealing 
what they feel they are learning, evaluation 
should reveal the extent to which their 
interests and needs are being met. 

Why do some in-service training programs 
succeed and others fail? From the examples 
cited, an answer emerges. In-service train- 
ing programs which utilize the laws of learn- 
ing and teaching can and do succeed. 
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“CIVES” was the CODE: 


An Experiment in Self Government 


By 
KATHERINE M. CARROLL 


HE MORAL of this little dissertation 
T night be: Do not attend unnecessary 
educational lectures. If I had not been in- 
fused with the professional spirit, I would 
not have listened to that lecture on evaluat- 
ing social-studies teaching. I would not 
have attempted to criticize objectively my 
own teaching of ninth-grade civics. I would 
not have come to the disgusted conclusion 
that my pupils were entirely too passive in 
their attitude at the beginning of each 
period. 

It seemed that they waited like so many 
cows to be milked—and I was the milkmaid. 
Where was the initiative and sense of re- 
sponsibility that social studies should be 
developing? Something must be done. A 
brief chronicle of the “something” follows. 

Since we were in the midst of our gov- 
ernmental unit, it was apropos to consider 
the basic idea of American government. By 
simple sleight of hand, self government by 
the individual and the group was discovered 
to be an important principle of the demo- 
cratic way. Ergo, it was essential for the 
pupils, as future citizens, to train themselves 
in self government. 

How could they get such training in the 
classroom? Why not be self directed in their 
opening activities? Why not consult the unit 
guide sheets, pass out the necessary mate- 
rials, organize for group work, refrain from 
needless noise or confusion? We decided 
to strive for self government at the begin- 
ning of each period and we planned to re- 
cord our apparent achievement on a chart. 

Thus we launched a minute experiment 
in the practice of democratic group living. 
Further discussion was indicated to clarify 


our aims and their possible achievement. 
Our basic aim was for each division to at- 
tempt to get the civics period under way 
without teacher supervision and to evalu- 
ate the students’ degree of success by means 
of a mark on the self-government chart. 
This activity was to be done without re- 
wards or punishment, It was to bear no 
relationship to marks or detention-room 
sessions. The exact steps in the process were: 

1. As pupils changed classes, teacher was 
on duty in the corridor. 

2. The civics class entered the classroom. 

3. By means of consulting unit guide 
sheets and recalling work of the previous 
period, the civics class organized itself and 
proceeded under its own power. 

4. After teacher entered, a brief discus- 
sion followed about the self-government 
mark earned by the group. Pupils gave sug- 
gestions as to marks, and reasons for their 
suggestions. The class voted on the mark. 
The mark receiving the majority of votes 
was recorded on the chart. 

5- The period resumed normal progress. 

Perhaps the unique feature of this pro- 
cedure was the group’s evaluation of its 
own performance in self government. Our 
scale of values was based upon traditional 
ABCDE. One group thought it less hum- 
drum to use a code word and all agreed 
that “CIVES” (Latin plural of ctvis, or citi- 
zen) was appropriate and convenient. The 
key was arranged in this fashion: 


C—A 
I—B 
V—C 
E-—D 
S—E 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

This ts a candid report of trial and 
error—and something short of success— 
—in a self-government project. The ex- 
periment was conducted simultane- 
ously in Miss Carroll’s various civics 
classes. It worked better in some classes 
than in others. The plan had weak- 
nesses, and so did the pupils. At that, 
the project was a success in giving them 
“some insight into the difficulties of 
democratic living.” Miss Carroll teaches 
in Hadley Junior High School, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 





In terms of performance in self govern- 
ment, we defined the gradations in this scale 
as follows. 


C or A was to stand for a practical unanimity 
of action in getting things going in an orderly 
fashion. 

I or B indicated positive work by a majority to 
guide the civics class. 

V or C represented the passive stage—reasonable 
order but no learning. 

E or D stood for negative action by a number of 
the division to retard possible acquisition of knowl- 
edge (In simpler English, this meant noise and con- 
fusion). 

S or E was the symbol for chaos accompanied by 
physical discomfort or danger for any or all class 
members (Again in simpler English, this was bedlam 
and just plain Hades for teacher). 


(We had a vetoed suggestion to abbre- 


viate this arrangement into three progres- _ 


sive levels of behavior—animal, vegetable, 
and mineral.) 

It would be inspiring to report that the 
recognition of the importance of self gov- 
ernment and our subsequent related ac- 
tivities brought about a wholesale reforma- 
tion and assumption of citizenship responsi- 
bilities. Such was not the case. For the first 
few days we had self government to an ob- 
vious and almost painful degree. Then, as 
the novelty wore off, problems arose. 

One blue Monday a division arrived in 
my room; they were full of something—life, 


spirit, joie de vivre, or what have you. Con. 
fused, loud, and continued sounds reached 
my ears as I stood on duty in the corridor, 
Self government seemed clearly in retreat, 
if not totally vanquished. 

Having faith in the basic good quality 
of the group and wishing to abide by the 
conditions agreed on, I curbed my outraged 
schoolma’am instincts and remained the 
allotted time in the hall. When I entered, 
the room was somewhat in order, but few 
materials had been distributed. A definite 
tension could be felt. In answer to my query 
about the lack of materials, vague lapses of 
memory were mentioned. Nominations for 
the self-government mark appeared not at 
all. After I reviewed our evaluation scale, 
a mournful soul suggested S for the group 
mark. A reluctant majority voted for S. 

Complimenting the division on its hon- 
esty, I told them that they had presented a 
strong argument for dictatorship as a 
method of government. It was easy to point 
out that dictatorships occur when democra- 
cies cannot manage themselves. This 
thought or the group chagrin at the S on 
the chart resulted in an improvement on 
the morrow. 

A similar situation, but less disturbing 
in degree, developed with another division. 
That group felt the need for centralized 
authority and elected a staff of officers and 
a materials committee to handle the teacher- 
less period. The other groups were not in- 
terested in following their example. The 
adjustment of the individual and the di- 
vision as a whole to the circumstances of the 
moment appealed to the majority as the ul- 
timate test in self government. The or- 
ganized division achieved an excellent rec- 
ord but that division was small numerically 
and rather docile in character. 

The necessity for secret balloting became 
apparent in two divisions. When a more 
honest and critical member nominated a 
lower mark for his class, a barrage of pierc- 
ing looks in his direction persuaded him 
to vote for a higher mark. As a result of 
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episodes of this type, two divisions wished 
to vote in writing. The other three divisions 
had no experience with group-pressure tac- 
tics and, when offered the opportunity to 
vote by written ballot, the majority pre- 
ferred to continue with a show of hands. 

In the two divisions using the secret 
ballot, another difficulty developed. An un- 
cooperative but small minority decided to 
ride the experiment. They voted S for the 
group mark when a higher mark was justi- 
fied. Calling attention to the ambiguity 
of votes for a group mark ranging from 
the highest to the lowest, I asked for volun- 
teers to explain the contradictory marks. 
The difficulty involved showed the false- 
ness of the vote and a suggestion was made 
for revoting. The results on the second bal- 
lot were more consistent and reasonable. 
From this experience, the need for review- 
ing the aim and evaluating the method of 
our undertaking was evident. 

As could be anticipated, the interpreta- 
tions of our evaluating scale varied. Most 
groups overrated themselves; the best divi- 
sion consistently underrated its perform- 
ance. Overrating was useful as an exempli- 
fication of another weakness of the demo- 
cratic way. If the standards of the majority 
were of a poor or questionable quality, the 
prestige of the group as a whole suffered; 
an argument in favor of autocracies of 
qualified leaders rather than the rule of 
the people had been provided. Some im- 
provement was noticeable in this matter, 
but the point remained weak. 

We kept our chart and related discussions 
over a six-week period. During that time the 
interest was high. Groups watched other 


J 


groups’ progress on the chart and out-of- 
class conversations on the subject were fre- 
quent. When the time elapsed, most of the 
pupils wanted to continue the plan, or 
suggested its use in other situations. How- 
ever, we had become conscious of the fol- 
lowing weaknesses: 

1. The chart was an artificial device. In 
life, charts are not used to rate civic per- 
formance. 

2. The use of the chart provided moti- 
vation for group competition. Although 
this succeeded in improving social behavior, 
the reasons for its success seemed basically 
questionable. As one pupil said, “We are 
being good to get a good mark on the 
chart, not to practice self government.” 

3. Probably as a result of the artificiality 
of the conditions, the practicing of self 
government did not carry over into other 
times or places. Perhaps if the experiment 
had been extended or if a strong appeal 
had been made to the students’ emotions, 
self government might have functioned 
more widely. 

All was not in vain—for two advantages 
of the activity became evident. First, the 
experience of a group in evaluating itself 
was valuable. Too many pupils had con- 
sidered silence the acme in classroom be- 
havior—and our scale of values indicated the 
necessity of positive participation in the 
group work in order to achieve the highest 
mark. Second, the fact that we met, even on 
an infinitesimal scale, such problems as occa- 
sional mild chaos, pressure tactics, and a 
slight case of sabotage, gave the students 
some insight into the difficulties of demo- 
cratic living. 


Hair-Raising 


On a long and monotonous ride on a city bus, I 
could not help but overhear the conversation of 
a group of high-school girls in the seat behind me. 

“Come on over,” one called to the girls seated 


across the aisle, “I've got to report to the counselor 
tomorrow at 10:30 to talk over my problems, so I 
need some help in thinking up some that will really 
raise her hair.”—Ceta E. Kiorz in School Activities. 
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DISCIPLINE: 





A study of reports 
from 225 high schools 


Are School Practices Changing? 


By CAROL J. HENNING 


« HE REGRETTABLE presence of the prob- 
lem of discipline,’ to use the phras- 
ing of Mr. Perry, is as old as schools them- 
selves. And how far have we progressed in 
this area? What is good or bad behavior of 
high-school pupils? Any secondary-school 
faculty has a divergence of opinion on any 
one behavior situation, thereby adding to 
students’ confusion, since good or bad be- 
havior is so labeled by adult thinking. 
Our school-behavior history has con- 
tributed local color to American literature 
through the years. And, too, without the 
discipline aspect, to what could some pro- 
gram committees for pageants, radio pro- 
grams, PTA, and club programs turn for 
take-offs of school teachers and classroom 
situations? Where would they be without 


? Arthur C. Perry, Discipline as a School Problem. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago, 1915, p. 135- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This article reports Miss Henning’s 
findings in a study of disciplinary prob- 
lems and practices, on which she re- 
ceived reports from 225 secondary- 
school principals in three states. The 
principals stated the frequency in their 
schools of various types of disciplinary 
problems, and related these according 
to comparative seriousness. After re- 
porting on the frequency with which 
various types of disciplinary measures 
were used, the principals evaluated the 
effectiveness of the measures. Miss Hen- 
ning is principal of Bayard, Ia., Con- 
solidated School. 





the song, “School Days,” with subjects 
“taught to the tune of the hickory stick”! 

Punishments such as wearing the dunce 
cap, toeing the mark, having ears boxed, 
being whipped or flogged—these as types 
of repressive measures have been modified, 
if not completely discarded. It is now gen. 
erally recognized that good or poor con- 
trol of student groups depends largely on 
the personal qualities of teachers. 

The data contained in this article were 
compiled from a survey of secondary schools 
having enrolments of 100 to 500 students. 
The first 225 returns from questionnaires 
(sent to 200 high-school principals in Iowa, 
fifty in Missouri, and fifty in Nebraska) 
show evaluations of twenty common types 
of problems and twenty common types of 
disciplinary measures. The data, expressed 
in table form, give a study in trends as in- 
dicated by opinions of principals. 

From Table I, concerned with the fre- 
quency of common disciplinary problems, 
the four which, in the majority of the 
schools, are reported as never occurring in 
problematic proportion are: cut out-ol- 
school-hours practice periods for music or 
dramatics; skip classes in physical educa- 
tion or music; fail to report for study 
periods; and smoke in lavatories and/or on 
school premises. 

Congregating of students in lavatories 
and halls presents a frequent problem for 
more than one-third, and student running 
in corridors and/or on stairs was mentioned 
by about one-fourth of the schools report- 
ing. The next three problems, in order, are: 
misbehaving in class; wasting school prop- 
erty (texts, library books, equipment, sup- 
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TABLE 1 


RATINGS BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ON THE RELATIVE 
FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF COMMON DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


ARE SCHOOL PRACTICES CHANGING? 




















































































































Frequency of Occurrence 
Not Rated 
y? Types of Disciplinary Problems Frequent Infrequent Never 
. Num-| Per Num- Per Num- Per Num. | Per 
ber Cent ber Cent | ber Cent ber Cent 
1. Congregate in lavatories and halls....| 80 35.6 124 | ss.8 | 39 6 b..% 1.8 
jects 2. Run in corridors and/or on stairs....| 56 24.9 145 64.4 20 8.8 4 1.8 
aia RE aceek Hmm Bates eee oad 
ck”! 3. Misbehave in class..............+.. 34 15.0 | 163 72.4 24 | 106 | 4 1.8 
unce . . Se utes Cm - _ 
al 4. Waste school property—texts, library 
xed, books, equipment, supplies.......... 28 12.4 148 65.8 | 45 | 20.0 | 4 1.8 
ypes Say" SERED URN . = ES Gee EES 
fied s. Show general rudeness and incon- | 
mee, sideration for other students......... 27 12.0 147 65.3 | 47 20.9 4 1.8 
gen- ae ; eninge? + a Sameer jen eer 
6. Cheat in class preparations and/or | 
con- SE 5 den aiuvected Ie eensewbevkeas 23 10.2 177 78.7 | 21 9-3 4 1.8 
Y OR pati “YOR io ee ‘cee meee tages — 
7. Are incapacitated for school work be- | 
cause of carousing or excessive social 
were life, or from a too-heavy work sched- | 
ule outside of school..............-| 21 9-3 | 143 63.5 | 57 25.3 4 1.8 
100ls sdeaiiindenstingihthinaranshintanieta = ———}— 
ents. 8. Show disrespect for authority vested 
s in class officers, student council, stu- 
aires dent committees. ...........-0e0e8- 16 7.1 109 48.4 96 42.7 4 | 1.8 
owa, — RA eee P CL CU — - 
9. Deface school property and/or equip- 
aska) ment ENE 1s | 6.7 | 175 77-7 33 13.7 4 1.8 
‘ype 1o. Are truants when it suits personal in- | 
es of clinations 1§ 6.7 129 58.2 77 33-3 4 1.8 
essed 11. Are impertinent to teachers ! 12 §.3 146 64.9 63 28.0 4 1.8 
is in- —- a om ——|—_——_|_————+] : 
12. Show disrespect for faculty super- | 
vision and authority --| 12 | 5-3 126 56.0 83 36.9 4 1.8 
» fre- ——————————->— ———'— —|——_| - 
le 13. Are habitually tardy to classes or 
ems, study centers from other classes... .. 12 5.3 116 s1.6 | 93 | 41.3 4 1.8 
the noaemnaey = a i a ae mee wee = : 
Tan 14. Commit petty thievery in cloakrooms 
ig im Rr Nas oso dak aa waves 9 4.0 | 199 | 7.9 53 23-5 | 4 1.8 
ut-of- en Pe ra ete eae ee ee ee ee ee aa s 
S 1s. Forge excuse and/or report card sig- 
1c OF ia cdh isi aca ndednescaeens 9 4.0 117 | §2.0 | 95 42.2 | 4 1.8 
duca- PERSE T RAO EES ee aii cam “ 
16. Are liars—undependable characters, | 
study individuals concerned only with their 
mj ) 28. 1. 
or on _own interests sell e is alta Sh st aOR wd _ 3-6 | 149 | 66.1 | 63 8 o _4 s 8 
17. Cut out-of-school-hours practices for | 
-ories er ee 8 3.6 go 40.0 123 54.7 4 1.8 
n for 18. Skip classes in physical education or 
yning Es ase vwh Gabo vata See cheeks 2 .9 66 | 29.3 153 68.0 4 1.8 
5 a necesita a SSS. ES ———EESEe — — _ 
ioned ig. Fail to report for study periods but re- | | 
3S . . 1 81.8 1.8 
port: ME icin. oes: Moe oe oe OR RRR ee F.. 
, are: 20. Smoke in lavatories and/or on 
i : 75. 1.8 
prop- y _school premises FSG, RSS Eg a | | gt | 22.7 170 75.5 4 
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TABLE 2 
RATINGS BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ON THE RELATIVE 
FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF DISCIPLINARY MEASURES USED 


















































































































































Frequency of Occurrence 
a _ Not Rated 
Types of Disciplinary Frequent Infrequent Never 
Measures Used ae Sea 
Num- | Per Num. —_ | Per Num-| Pe 
ber Cent ber G os ber iz. Cent ber Cent 
1. In money or services, require pupils | 
to pay for school-property destruc- 
EE ES a a ee 115 | si.t | gt 40.4 me Tes T's 3.1 
2. Handle petty thievery within the — 
school—the principal, alone or with 
superintendent, and/or teacher in- 
Mc cakkvaUass revoke cdens os 115 | gi. 78 34-7 25 ~ a oo 2.1 
3. Retain pupils under supervision for aes 
time beyond the regular school hours | 114 | 50.6 87 38.6 | 17 | 75 | 7 | 3.1 
4. Zero for work of ali students in- | | | eo 
volved in all “caught” cases of cheat- | 
ing Be of Oa Sn nee See | 99 44.0 78 34-7 | 40 | 17-7 | 8 fT g.g 
6. Cut academic grades in classes " 
MRE OY GIMME 6 oo scccccveses. 94 41.8 | 72 | 32.0 | SI | 22.6 | 8 | 3.5 
6. Leave all discipline verdicts relative 
to class conduct with class teacher. . 68 | go.2 | 95 | 42-2 55 24.4 | 7 3.1 
7. After a certain number of unexcused | 
absences, suspend pupil with re- 
entrance privileges handled by the 
SD ididcckadvlaccdvases s1 22.7 62 | 27.6 104 46.1 8 3.5 
8. Present all discipline problems and | 
actions to be taken for review by the | 
principal before punishment is ad- | 
Rb ratkdenttontdenesadd 49 21.8 | 96 | 42.6 73 32.4 7 3.1 
g. Cut class grade for misbehavior or | 
causing confusion inclass.. ........ 47 20.9 73 | 32-4 98 43-5 > | 9.1 
10. Require additional assignments re- | | | 
lated to work in classes............ 46 20.4 11S si. 57 | 25.3 | 7 | 3.1 
| 
11. Extend leniency in “self-confessed” 
cases of misconduct and give lighter 
punishment than to others who have 
to be apprehended. ............... 45 20.0 122 54.2 49 21.8 9 4 
12. Expel pupils for any serious miscon- | 
SE bcs SeKixicdnnedaneteaeosen 37 16.0 128 | 56.9 2 23.1 8 3.5 
13. Deprive pupils of physical education | | 
and/or participation on ball teams... 31 13.8 82 | 36.0 105 46.6 7 3.1 
14. Punish pupils in the presence of 
others in cases of offenses such as 
gum-chewing, etc., in violation of 
FEED ob odeconecévcccnsebecoese ces | 29 | 12.9 96 42.6 93 at.3 | 9 | 9.3 
15. Require specific janitorial services 
Pe MEE ave ccccdtnccecsen | 18 8.0 47 20.9 | 153 | 68.0 | 7 3.1 
16. Use student council to review disci- 
pline cases and suggest punishment. . 13 5.6 47 20.9 157 | 69.8 | 8 | 3-5 
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TABLE 2—(Continued) 



























































Frequency of Occurrence 
Not Rated 
Types of Disciplinary Frequent Infrequent Never 
Measures Used 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per | Num-| Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
17. Leave specific types of disciplinary | 
action to student juries............ 1! 4-9 26 11.5 181 80.4 7 3.1 
i8, Assign to students who have misbe- 
haved, monitor duty or some posi- 
tions which make them responsible 
for the conduct of others........... 8 3-5 65 28.8 144 64.0 | 8 3-5 
19. Publicize petty thievery by report- | | | 
ing to local businessmen and author- | 
bv aivcdetieseases Peeevues sess 7 | 3-1 | 26 | 11.5 | 184 | 81.8 8 | 3-5 
20, Resort to corporal punishment. ..... 1 ot | 106 | 47-1 109 | 48.4 7 | 3.1 


plies); and showing rudeness and inconsid- 
eration for other students. 

As we examine these responses which 
principals have given, we should bear in 
mind a fact most frequently stressed by 
educators and recognized by the really pro- 
fessional teachers: the importance of getting 
along with people. Not only do students 
learn from adults but also they have much 
to learn from one another in the give-and- 
take business of social adjustment. It is im- 
portant, in anticipation of later tables, to 
note the frequency of poor relationship 
among students. In fifth place of the twenty 
is the rating of the problem: Show general 
rudeness and inconsideration of other stu- 
dents—frequent in twenty-seven schools, or 
12%, and infrequent, but present, in 147 
or 65.3%. The other similar problem is the 
eighth: Show disrespect for authority vested 
in fellow students. Two other social-rela- 
tionship problems, those of teacher-student, 
are listed as eleventh and twelfth. 

The principals’ expressions concerning 
controls to reduce undesirable behavior of 
students are compiled in Table 2. These 
common disciplinary measures used are ar- 
ranged on the basis of frequency of occur- 
rence. The first three are closely grouped 
and all are used in approximately half of 
the schools which reported. These include 


payment by pupils in money or services for 
property destruction, handling petty thiev- 
ery without needless publicity, and reten- 
tion beyond regular school hours. It is in- 
teresting, too, to note that the fourth, fifth, 
and ninth punishments are grade penalties. 

Do these problems and their consequent 
disciplinary measures show correlation with 
democratic practices for social living among 
students? The use of student participation 
in either problem-solving or controls is low. 
Use of student councils and juries rate in 
sixteenth and seventeenth places. It is ap- 
parent that 5% use such services from stu- 
dents frequently, but 80.4% never do. With 
the social and economic experiences for the 
majority of secondary school students what 
they are today, this small amount of stu- 
dent participation has shown the lack of 
responsibility either delegated to or as- 
sumed by students in proportion to stu- 
dents’ experience-maturity. One definite 
trend shown by this survey, however, is the 
continued decreasing prominence of cor- 
poral punishment. It rates twentieth—with 
but three schools using it frequently, and 
109, never. 

Although the problems listed and the 
controls mentioned in the questionnaire 
were intentionally the time-worn ones, 
some of these phases stand out prominently 
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as we attempt to evaluate our own work 
in relation to students’ living-while-learn- 
ing or teacher-dominated situations. 

This discipline “picture,” which has 
shown only the frequency aspect of com- 
mon problems and disciplinary measures 
used, is incomplete. The survey was ex- 
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tended still farther in order to get princi- 
pals’ evaluations of the relative seriousness 
of the problems and the effectiveness of dis. 
ciplinary measures used. 

In the matter of seriousness of problems 
(Table 3) the principals gave the weight to 
three: dishonesty, disrespect for school au. 


TABLE 3 
THE SERIOUSNESS OF TYPES OF COMMON DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


AS EVALUATED BY SECOND 


ARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





























































































































loa ton Indicated by Per Cent in Order of 
Types of Disciplinary Problems Decreasing Seriousness 
a) | @) G | @ | ®& 
. Are liars—undependable characters, individuals con- 
cerned only with their own interests................ 16.4 7.1 5.3 5.3 2.6 
. Show disrespect for faculty supervision and authority | 12.0 11.1 7.5 3.1 4-9 
3. Commit petty thievery in cloakrooms and/or lockers | 11.1 1.3 7.5 | $.3 | 6.7 
4. Congregate in lavatories and halls.................. 2.8 4-0 3.1 | 1.8 2.6 
Are impertinent nn oes caadcupmenenensess 5.6 8.4 5.6 | $.3 3.1 
Are truants when i it suits personal inclinations. ....... 5.6 6.7 6.7 | I 2.6 
Are incapacitated for school work because of carous- | 
" ing or excessive social life, or from a too-heavy sched- 
ule outside of school hours...........sssseeeeeeees 4-9 2.6 4-9 $.3 4-4 
8. Run i in considers and /or GT ob «gdb aw een ea 4-9 3.3 * a ae | 1.3 
. Misbehave i in closes Eee ey A apn ee 4.0 3.5 4-9 5.6 4-4 
10. - Forge excuse and/ or ‘Feport card signatures. . 2.6 1.8 2.2 3-5 | 40 
W aste ‘echest property—the texts, library books, 
ee we i i de eae lek hep e és 2.2 3.1 aul A | 4-0 
12. Show disrespect for authority vested in class officers, 
student council, student EE Ee 1.8 3.1 3.5 2.6 | 3.5 
13. Are habitually tardy to clases or study centers from | 
classes ie an ve ae ea ; (peehedketehnneenesneeen ses 1.8 1.8 3.1 9 3-5 
14. Cheat i in class preparations and/or tests. 1.3 7.1 | 9.8 4-9 
16. Deface school property and/or equipment........... 1.3 4-9 8.8 9.6 10.7 
16. Smoke i in lavatories and/or on school premises...... . 1.2 3.1 2.6 2.6 3-5 
17. Show general rudeness and inconsideration for other 
students Mc akthbeneethhshnseeh ey alee kins 6s 9 4-9 2.2 5.3 8.4 
18. F ail t to report for study periods, but report for classes é 9 | 4 
19. Cut « out-of-school- hours practices and rehearsals for | 
music or dramatics. SO Le al Oe Peet ae ea 4 9 
20. Skip classes i in physical education or music......... 9 | 1.8 
Questionnaires returned without rating seriousness of 
types of disciplinary cin ddtaun abe enecesen | 13.6 13.6 14.7 16.9 22.2 
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TABLE 4 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMON DISCIPLINARY MEASURES USED 
AS EVALUATED BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 











Types of Disciplinary Measures Used 


Indicated by Per Cent in Order of 
Decreasing Effectiveness 








1, Retain pupils under supervision for time beyond the 
regular school hours 





See eee eee eee eee ee ee eee | 
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2. Expel pupils for any serious misconduct............ 





3. Deprive pupils of physical education and/or partici- 
pation on ball teams 








4. Cut academic grades in classes missed by truancy... . 





. Present all discipline problems and actions to be taken 
for review by the principal before punishment is ad- 
ministered. . . 


wa | 





6. Use student council to review discipline cases and sug- 
gest punishment 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





7. After a certain number of unexcused absences, sus- 
pend pupil with re-entrance privileges handled by the 
administration 





8. Require additional assignments related to work in 
a Age AERTS <n AIR Sa oe IO 








9. In money or services, require pupils to pay for school 
property destruction 








10. Leave all discipline verdicts relative to class conduct 
with the class teacher 








11, Resort to corporal punishment...................-- 








12. Zero for work of all students involved in all “caught” 
cases of cheating 





13. Require specific janitorial services for a stated length 
of time 


eee eee ee 








14. Handle petty thievery within the school—the princi- 
pal, alone or with superintendent, and/or teachers in- 
volved 








is. Cut class grade for misbehavior or causing confusion 
PGE: 50.04 ecdnnsedtee+esnéuneaweeneaduanenc’ 

















16. Extend leniency in “self-confessed” cases of miscon- | 
duct and give lighter punishment than to others who 
RNG Gh ss bhsdécocnsecubeakensasvees 





17. Assign to students who have misbehaved, monitor | 
duty or some position which makes them responsible 
for the conduct of others 





18. Punish pupils in the presence of others in cases of of- | 
fenses such as gum-chewing, etc., in violation of school 
Ws Cardwsndelucechsas Cae cans esos eur ecereb einai 





19. Leave specific types of disciplinary action to student 
juries 


-4 2.6 
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men and authorities 


20. Publicize petty thievery by reporting to local business | 





Gpeatoansives returned without rating effectiveness 
of types of disciplinary measures used. .............- 
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thority, and thievery. Ranking high also in 
seriousness are congregating in halls and 
lavatories and running in halls, Possible 
better foresight in planning buildings for 
functional use could take care of these two 
latter “serious” problems. (Of the 225, prin- 
cipals who returned the questionnaire, 31 
made no response to the part covered in 
Table 3, 175 made ratings in all five col- 
umns, 187 in four, 192 in three, and 194 in 
two.) 

Viewed in the abstract, should not forging 
signatures and the irresponsibility of tru- 
ancy be expected to carry more lasting un- 
desirable character traits than running in 
halls or congregating? Does not the matter 
of rudeness and inconsiderateness of others, 
rated here as seventeenth, have serious anti- 
social implications if we accept the premise 
that the art of getting along with people is 
valuable? In this area of relationships, 
however, impertinence to teachers is placed 
fifth. 

As we come to the study of the effective- 
ness of punishments meted out, we find 
retention far ahead of all others, with 22.7%, 
but a slight suggestion of student participa- 
tion came through in sixth place with 
almost 5%. Table 4 shows, by contrast to 
Table g, much more uniformity of opinion 
in responses, although both are tabulations 
of principals’ judgments. (Of the 225, prin- 
cipals who returned the questionnaire, 52 
made no reply to the part covered in Table 
4, 155 made ratings in all five columns, 163 
in four, 167 in three, 171 in two, and 173 
in one.) 

In the space provided on the question- 
naire for additional problems, these were 
added: 


My problem is primarily parental, and the par- 
ents themselves admit that they are the ones who 
need training. 

Fail to pick up personal belongings. 

Excessive talking and noise in corridors between 
classes. 

Lack of sincere interest in work. 

Bubble gum, candy, balloons. 

Use library as place to loaf and visit, not as 


a place to do some reference work or read. 


Included in the additional control meas. 
ures that were submitted are: 

For gum-chewers, scrape old gum off desks. 

Copy work—such as dictionary. 

In serious cases, suspend pupil until he brings 
parents to school to talk over the case. (Three 
schools listed this method used.) 

After warning, drop the student from class. 

Two “unsatisfactory” grades in citizenship in 
succession cause lowering of all academic grades 
one letter. 

Of course first we try to find the trouble and 
give the student something of interest in which he 
can excel. 

Every case of discipline is handled on an in. 
dividual basis and each punishment is on that basis. 

Have them re-do what they were caught doing. 
For example, if they were carving names, let them 
carve on oak after school. 

Three detentions, a conference with student and 
a letter to parents. After the fifth detention, suspen- 
sion. 

A citizenship program which involves election of 
best citizens in each class. 

An attempt to understand child's background and 
why he acts as he does. Friendly conference with 
student (and parent if necessary). 

We are in process of forming a student-participa- 
tion plan which will make the questions listed con- 
cerning student council common practices in our 
school—we hope. 

We frequently suspend pupils within the school— 
that is, we suspend them from class attendance but 
still require their presence in the principal's office 
or a study hall all day until the situation can be 
cleared to the reasonable satisfaction of teacher, 
pupil, and principal. 

Resort to corporal punishment at the insistence 
of parents—three times in twenty years. (Another 
school has had two cases of corporal punishment in 
twelve years.) 


Among the comments, other than the 
foregoing, there were twenty-sever princi- 
pals who wrote that their schools had prac- 
tically no discipline problems. To satisfy 
curiosity on this point, a check indicated 
that the majority of schools, which were 
comparatively free from _ disciplinary 
troubles, correlated with the longer terms 
of service of the principal and other second- 
ary-school faculty members. This cannot 
be expressed statistically since the informa- 
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tion is incomplete. It is included here on the 
presumption that 129 Iowa schools give a 
fair sampling. 

From these survey compilations are there 
evidences that the secondary schools are 
helping students to become effective persons 
through associations that develop social- 
living values, to correlate privileges with 
responsibilities, and to learn to get along 


*x* * 
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with people? Is it to be expected that the 
secondary-school pattern shall remain a 
couple or more decades behind the tempo 
of living in the social and scientific areas? 
These data and comments are intended 
in no way to criticize adversely or belittle 
the efforts that faculties exert daily for the 
“youth of the nation”—but they may sug- 
gest some re-focusing of our own sights. 


THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


My present position allows me to visit schools and 
to see in-service training programs in action through- 
out the country. ... 1 shall attempt to summarize 
my observations and identify some principles of in- 
service training which need wider application.— 
Clifford P. Froehlich, p. 259. 


It would be inspiring to report that the recogni- 
tion of the importance of self government and our 
subsequent related activities brought about a whole- 
sale reformation and resumption of citizenship 
responsibilities. Such was not the case. For the 
first few days we had self government to an obvious 
and almost painful degree. Then, as the novelty 
wore off, problems arose.—Katherine M. Carroll, 
p. 264. 


While visual education has moved rapidly ahead 
in a number of subject fields, the English classroom 
has been left behind. . . . Yet the English teacher 
who is not afraid to reach out into the wealth of 
available short educational films—into science, so- 
cial studies, safety, guidance, industrial arts and 
health—can launch his English classes into a series 
of projects which will make a valuable and vital 
composition program.—Evan Lodge, p. 274. 


All teachers—of general, as well as vocational edu- 
cation—need an understanding of the work of so- 
ciety, if they are to help their students prepare 
themselves to be contributing members of society. 
The teacher who has had suitable work experience 
can be especially helpful to students in providing 
work-oriented education. Such a teacher will in- 
variably have a wider perspective.—Harry Huffman, 
p. 276. 


The befuddled doctor strangles a gasp, looks 





wildly around the room, represses a desire to scream 
“Treason!"—and follows the eyes of the rest of the 
room to an aisle seat where sits a cold-eyed, tight- 
lipped, young-old man. One of those ex-GI's! Why 
can’t they keep the peace?—Charles A. Juckett, p. 
282. 


Have you ever become involved in a job that 
proved to be completely disheartening and utterly 
unrewarding despite any effort you might have 
tried to put into it? Have you found your only 
compensation in a glorious feeling of release when 
the job was over? Such is my reaction to my two- 
year term as chairman of our English department.— 
Lisbeth S. Jensen, p. 284. 


This meant that the girls would occupy one half 
of the gymnasium and the boys the other half dur- 
ing the same period. It was soon recognized, how- 
ever, that while this type of [physical-education] 
class was not an ideal arrangement, it did have the 
distinct advantage of lending itself readily to the 
introduction of co-recreational activities.—Catherine 
Foster and Rolland J. Langerman, p. 287. 


So for the past three years with considerable 
work from the whole faculty an attempt has been 
made to vitalize, energize, and de-somnolize our 
teachers’ meetings. We have not reached the point 
that people run over each other getting to the 
designated room on the day of the meeting, but 
enough progress has been made that it seems worth 
reporting.—R. E. Carleton, p. 289. 


Cultivate a frozen cup-cake appearance. If you 
find yourself smiling, kill it! Too many of the 
adolescent monsters will use kindness as an enter- 
ing wedge to smash you.—Hector J. Le Maire, p. 296. 





SOUND FILMS 





A project in 
Cleveland 


Motivate English Composition 


By 
EVAN LODGE 


HILE VISUAL education has moved 
Wirapialy ahead in a number of subject 
fields, the English classroom has been left 
behind. Sound films dealing with construc- 
tional phases of usage and with speech de- 
livery are slow to appear, and the shortened 
versions of Hollywood productions of the 
classics are neither numerous nor com- 
pletely satisfactory. Reduction to 16mm 
film frequently results in sound distortion. 
And the severe cutting, while necessary, is 
sometimes detrimental to the continuity of 
the story. 

Yet the English teacher who is not afraid 
to reach out into the wealth of available 
short educational films—into science, social 
studies, safety, guidance, industrial arts and 
health—can launch his English classes into 
a series of projects which will make a valu- 
able and vital composition program. If he 
hesitates to do so, fearing that he may be 
teaching another subject rather than Eng- 
lish, he can reassure himself by an exami- 
nation of his aims and by evaluating some 
experimental class efforts. 

Too often in the past composition assign- 
ments have been general rather than spe- 
cific, or have suggested outworn topics long 
since uninteresting to pupils. The presenta- 
tion of a film as a basis for composition 
work will appeal to a class as “modern” 
education. It gives an entire class the same 
motivating experience, and a little pre- 
liminary discussion will set the guideposts 
for both effective viewing and intelligently 
directed writing of either an expository or 
creative nature. 

Chiefly, the writing should be factual— 


summaries, recapitulation of a part of a 
process of new information acquired, pres- 
entation of a point of view, criticism, etc. 


- The film presents a tangible beginning 


point, an awakening and enlivening spring- 
board for a wide variety of written or oral 
projects. 

Two semesters of experimentation have 
resulted, here in Cleveland, in the produc- 
tion of a mimeographed catalogue of nearly 
one hundred films which previewing com- 
mittees have recommended for English 
composition purposes at the various junior- 
and senior-high-school grade levels. Each 
entry includes a rating of the film, its length 
and a description of its contents, and sug- 
gestions for its use. The catalogue is in- 
complete, with but few listings for the 
junior-high grades, but it is a beginning. 

Experience in those schools where the 
technique was first tried showed that careful 
selection was necessary for intelligent use; 
that films chosen merely by title from the 
annotated Film Catalog of the Division of 
Visual Education were sometimes unsuit- 
able or defective; and that some careful 
suggestions for use would have to be made 
if English teachers were to accept the device 
and find it practical and helpful. 

Subsequently, seven previewing centers 
reported on nearly one hundred fifty films 
in a six weeks’ period. One center con- 
tinued to view, use, and rate films for the 
e entire semester. Some of the films were 

decidedly too technical for English class use, 
- but the chief faults were simply poor sound 

or poor organization. If a film story is not 
coherent, no matter how important parts 
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of its message, then it becomes doubly 
difficult for pupils to gain a unified effect 
from it and to follow it up with a valuable 
oral or written discussion. 

Following are three typical catalogue no- 
tations on films for English-class use. The 
abbreviations following the film title indi- 
cate: the grade for which the film is suitable; 
its rating by the committees; whether the 
film is black and white or color; and its 
running time. 


TRACKING THE SLEEPING DEATH (11B)—Exc. 

—B & W, 11 m. 

The story of the search by David and Mary Bruce 
for the cause of a sleeping sickness plague in Africa. 
Through sacrifice and persistence these two British 
workers save many helpless people. 

Suggestions: A Character Study of David or Mary 
Bruce, A Description of Native Life in Uganda, 
Difficulties That the Bruces Had to Meet and Over- 
come, How the Bruces Almost Failed, Why I Ad- 
mired David (or Mary) Bruce. 


In addition to the mere suggestion of com- 
position titles, a rather wide range of oral 
and written projects was proposed in the 
various suggestion entries. 


HOW DO YOU DO (Young America) (7B)—Exc.— 

B & W, 15 m. 

Detailed examples of various social situations in- 
volving introductions. 

Suggestions: Use this as a basis for practicing 
various types of introductions before the class. Small 
groups might work as committees, plan brief skits, 
then explain and present them. 


POTTERY MAKING (9B)—Good—B & W, 10 m. 
The various phases involved in pottery making 
are shown, although net in too great or too technical 
detail. Good for expository work. 
Suggestions: Pupils should concentrate on one 
phase of the film or one part of the process. Titles: 


Mixing the Clay, Preparing the Clay for Firing, . 


How Duplicates are Made, The Making of Angular- 
Shaped Pottery, The Application of Glazing Flip. 


Other projects suggested in the catalogue 
are panel discussions, cooperative oral 
themes, editorials, diaries, outlines, inter- 
views, “what I believe” compositions, and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


English classes in Cleveland, Ohio, 
secondary schools are making an effort 
to take part in the visual-education 
advances achieved in other subject 
fields. After two semesters of experi- 
mentation, the city’s English classes 
now have a stockpile of almost one 
hundred films, selected to provide mo- 
tivation for composition work. Mr. 
Lodge, who explains the plan, is super- 
visor of English in the Cleveland 
Public Schools. 





topic sentence beginnings. The qualities 
teachers are asked to emphasize in all the 
written expository work are clarity, conden- 
sation, and sticking to the subject. 


As for objections to the use of films de- | 


signed for other departments, some thought 
admittedly must be given to the value of 
having pupils see the same film several times 
—although it is probable that none will get 
all of the values at a first viewing. Also, 
there are benefits derived from an English- 
class viewing, even when pupils previously 


have seen the film. Objectives, discussions, . 


and follow-up composition are different 
this time. 


Naturally, the success of any plan for film , 


use will depend upon the teacher. His fore- 
sight and planning, his enthusiasm and 
ability to direct such work in a purposeful 
manner, and his own clear concept of the 
desirable outcomes will indicate the degree 
to which his students will succeed. In weak 
hands, a film-composition project can be- 
come slightly more than educational enter- 


tainment. Properly carried out, it offers . 


a modern and effective approach to prob- 
lems involved in writing. It removes the 
frequent lack of specific direction, and it 
provides excellent note-taking and writing 
situations. 











Desirable for the work education of youth: 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
for All High-School Teachers 


By HARRY HUFFMAN 


INCE MANY youth will not continue their 
S education beyond high school, they 
must be helped to develop occupational 
skills while they are in secondary school. 
The high-school teacher is thus in a stra- 
tegic position. 

In order to fulfill his responsibility in this 
respect, however, the teacher himself must 
have a practical understanding of various 
types of work. In addition to this under- 
standing, the teacher of business education 
also needs a clear conception of business 
activities. These fundamental understand- 
ings may be widened by a program in which 
teachers themselves actually receive work 
experience. 

For the most part, high-school teachers 
are lacking in this respect. The majority of 
them enter college immediately upon grad- 
uation from high school, and begin their 
teaching career upon completion of the 
college course. To be sure, some prospective 
teachers do have casual contact with work 
during summers, but it is often limited 
to simple routine work in which they are 
associated with other youthful persons: 
sales clerk in a variety store, “soda jerk” in 
a drugstore, ticket seller or usher in a movie 
theater, farm helper, or clerk in parents’ 
business. 

Such work may differ considerably in kind 
and quality from the more serious work 
required to support a family or a household 
—for example, factory worker, floor manager 
in a variety store, sales person in a drug 
store, projectionist in a movie theater, or 
operator of a small business or a farm. 

It is with this latter type of work that 


teachers of young people must be convers- 
ant. Because this kind of work requires a 
measure of maturity in demeanor and out- 
look, teachers should for optimum results 
obtain their basic work experience after 
they have had one or two years of teaching 
experience. 

Teachers who are especially concerned 
with the vocational education of youth have 
greater opportunity to gain work experience 
in service than do teachers of academic 
subjects. For example, teachers of homemak- 
ing and agriculture usually participate in 
many community projects, and thus have 
opportunity to apply the theory they teach. 

These outside activities, however, should 
not be indulged in excessively, as in the 
case of some industrial-arts teachers whose 
outside work activities have frequently hin- 
dered them from meeting their other edu- 
cational responsibilities. On the other hand, 
teachers of business education, as well as 
teachers of academic subjects such as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, and lan- 
guages have all too often failed to take an 
active part in community activities relating 
to their fields. 

Opportunity for this work experience 
should therefore be an integral part of 
teacher training at the graduate level, pref- 
erably after students have had teaching ex- 
perience. This phase of the educational 
program will be discussed later in this ar- 
ticle. 

All teachers—of general, as well as voca- 
tional education—need an understanding 
of the work of society, if they are to help 
their students prepare themselves to be con- 
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tributing members of society. 

The teacher who has had suitable work 
experience can be especially helpful to stu- 
dents in providing work-oriented education. 
Such a teacher will invariably have a wider 
perspective. The English teacher, for ex- 
ample, will certainly recognize that vig- 
orous, clear, and simple expression used in 
dealing with everyday affairs has as great a 
place in the lesson as academically pure 
expression. The social-studies teacher may 
use history as a background to understand- 
ing modern labor and economic problems. 
The business teacher will teach the use of 
the typewriter as the mechanization of a 
streamlined office and will interpret ac- 
counting as a tool of management and 
shorthand skill as an aid to memory in 
modern business. Students of these teachers 
are fortunate; they are learning in school 
the practical considerations which will 
serve them well in the occupations of their 
choice. 

The development of work competence has 
early beginnings and requires a long period 
of development. If primary and elementary 
teachers will bear this fact in mind, the task 
of high-school and college teachers in this 
respect will be lightened. All teachers 
should thus utilize every opportunity to 
develop work competence in their students. 

The young child may do simple tasks such 
as running errands, dusting, or straighten- 
ing chairs in the classroom. He may be 
taught to recognize the importance of the 
work of many persons such as the mailman 
delivering letters, the fireman keeping his 
truck in readiness, and the janitor cleaning 
the school. When he is older, he may pro- 
ceed to larger tasks, with or without pay, 
such as caring for children, mowing the 
lawn, working in a school store or project. 
He is now ready to observe the work of doc- 
tors, dentists, automobile mechanics, fac- 
tory workers, carpenters, salespeople, and 
others in more intricate work. 

In high school, teachers may profitably 
use the work experience gained by their 


students either part-time during the school 
year or full-time during summers and va- 
cation periods to give a practical slant in 
their classes. In a recent survey in one of the 
large cities of Oklahoma three out of every 
four senior-high-school students reported 
that they were either working outside of 
school or actively seeking employment. Such 
a report is not unusual. In another survey 
nearly two-thirds of the urban and rural 
high-school youth in various parts of the 
country (the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, and Georgia) 
reported that they were receiving current 
weekly earnings, with a medium wage of 
four dollars per week. 

High-school youth should also have the 
opportunity to investigate a large number of 
occupations such as engineering, business 
administration, finance, medicine, law, and 
journalism. They should explore both the 
production and distribution of such things 
as television sets, air conditioning units, and 
other electrical equipment. Knowledge of 
these specific fields will lead to discovery of 
the social problems connected with them, 
such as subsidies, minimum wages, and la- 
bor unions—which in turn will give a prac- 
tical basis to the social studies. 

This kind of knowledge and insight will 
stand the student in good stead when he 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


All high-school teachers should have 
some work experience in the business 
world following their first year or two 
of classroom teaching. Dr. Huffman ad- 
vocates that, and gives his reasons in 
this article. He is associate professor 
of education at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla., where a work- 
experience program for graduate stu- 
dents is a part of the curriculum: for 
three months or more of supervised 
work in a business concern, four hours 
of credit. 











reaches maturity and financial independ- 
ence and is forced to meet a bewildering ar- 
ray of problems, He will then face the de- 
cision of whether to join a union or profes- 
sional organization, of how to vote concern- 
ing minimum wage laws and reasonable 
control over unions, and of how to deal 
with rising costs in purchasing household 
needs. Perhaps his more fundamental prob- 
lem will be to seek ways and means of in- 
creasing his income so that he can meet his 
growing household responsibilities and pro- 
vide for old age. 

Thus problems of work competence run 
throughout life. If the school is to fulfill its 
responsibility in this respect, teachers of 
youth must be equipped to help their stu- 
dents to grow in work competence. As 
stated previously, an essential part of this 
equipment is suitable work experience for 
the teachers themselves, gained either in 
service or during their training. In other 
words, work experience should be related 
to the teacher's field. 

Vocational teachers usually experience 
little difficulty in deciding where to obtain 
their work experience. The bookkeeping 
teacher, for example, will seek a position 
which requires skill in keeping books. The 
industrial-arts teacher will attempt to work 
in a shop in which he will have ample op- 
portunity to use his knowledge and skills 
on new projects. 

Teachers of other high-school subjects 
should choose work related to their fields. 
The English teacher may attempt to procure 
work with a newspaper or magazine. Both 
English and social-studies teachers may wish 
to work in a factory personnel office where 
simple, clear expression is required and 
where labor, economic, and social problems 
focus. Nearly every teacher of youth who 
has not already had recent work experience 
can profit from employment in any number 
of related fields. 

Since the teacher will have youth who 
will eventually become factory workers, 
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farmers, policemen, and small-business Op- 
erators, as well as youth who will go into the 
professions, he will need to look for the 
common components of work. These _in- 
clude the essentialness and dignity of work. 

Some youth who are headed for the pro- 
fessions may look askance at other youth 
who are planning to enter skilled or sem:- 
skilled trades. One of the teacher's duties 
is to help all youth see that any perso. en- 
gaged in worth-while work is an essential 
and valuable member of society. Work ex- 
perience, itself, provides an opportunity to 
discover the dignity of all work negdea by 
society. The following example will] give a 
new outlook on worth-while work. | 

If one goes to the movies, listens to a 
sermon, reads a newspaper, or looks through 
a magazine, he will discover that persons 
in certain Occupations receive considerably 
more attention than others. Statesmen, 
writers, ministers, doctors, scientists, en- 
gineers, educators, mountain climbers, mo 
vie stars, and quarterbacks are often in the 
public eye because they participate in spec- 
tacular events. A statesman implements the 
common will of the people, a writer brings 
order to chaotic thought, a minister clari- 
fies moral law, a doctor saves life, a scientist 
may discover a new way to combat disease, 
and so on. 

In contrast, little or nothing is heard of 
the workman in the factory, the baker who 
tends the ever-revolving racks in his oven, 
the laundress endlessly stamping marks on 
soiled clothing, the grocer tending his store, 
the bus driver making his route, or the 
gasoline-station attendant operating his 
business. Only when something out of the 
ordinary occurs in the lives of one of these 
persons is he brought to the public’s atten- 
tion. 

If one looks at the situation differently, 
however, the unspectacular routine fol- 
lowed by the latter group may take a 
dramatic turn. 

Suppose that the mayor, a writer of best 
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sellers, the ministers, the doctors, and the 
educators of a city decide to take a six 
weeks’ vacation. Would the city be able to 
continue its everyday life without too dis- 
astrous results? In most cases, the answer is 
“yes.” 

‘Now, suppose that food-store owners, 
truck drivers, garbage collectors, laundry 
workers, and others take a similar vacation. 
The"‘absence of these workers would cer- 
tainly be disastrously felt. Lack of food, filth 
in the city, and soiled clothing would cause 
havoc’in but a few days, It would take 
those ini the first group a long time to undo 
the damage wrought by such a situation. 
No doctor single-handed can conquer dis- 
ease Cdused by filth and hunger. 

‘With this point of view one can under- 
gand that it is practically impossible to 
arrane doctor, grocer, butcher, and states- 
man into any order of importance. Every- 
one in essential work is important. 

” Thus the teacher must help all youth to 
see the essentialness, dignity, and value of 
work of every kind. Students must learn 
that responsibility, initiative, understand- 
ing of personal relationships, and a place in 
the economic structure are common to all 
persons who contribute to society's needs. 

While the teacher should encourage and 
stimulate his more capable students to at- 
tain professional and top-level positions, 
he is at the same time obligated to help 
them to see that these positions are no more 
fundamentally essential than the work done 
by others. On the other hand, he is also 
obligated to help these others see the essen- 
tialness and dignity of their labor, be it 
menial or otherwise. 

With the values of work experience es- 
tablished as a means of improving the qual- 
ity of learning, consideration will now be 
given to the attainment of work experience 
at the graduate level. 

It should be possible for a teacher to spend 
at least one semester or one summer in a 
position at the going salary rate and to 


receive graduate credit for such experience. 

Graduate credit should, of course, be 
offered only under specific and controlled 
conditions, such as the following. The 
teacher should be acceptable as a graduate 
student. The position should be of the 
kind and variety (or better) that the teach- 
er’s best students can secure when they be- 
gin employment. The salary should be at 
the current rate or better. The employer 
should be informed of and interested in the 
program and should be willing and able 
to plan a varied work-experience program 
so that the teacher may study the vocational 
aspects of several jobs. The teacher should 
do some reading related to his work and 
should prepare written reports. Joint super- 
vision by both employers and the university 
should be encouraged. 

One such program in graduate business 
education is now in operation at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Experienced business 
teachers who are able to secure suitable 
positions may enroll for four hours of credit 
in work experience, if they are accepted as 
students by the Graduate College. Positions 
must be held for a minimum of three 
months, Great care is exercised to select 
suitable teachers and to assist them in locat- 
ing positions in companies where officials 
are sympathetic to the program. 

The University, located twenty miles 
south of Oklahoma City, the geographical 
center of the state, provides an excellent 
business laboratory for participants in this 
program. Through the help of office man- 
agers, usually members of the National Of- 
fice Managers Association, excellent tem- 
porary positions have been made available. 

One of the cooperating businesses is the 
Home State Life Insurance Company, a 
business large enough to provide opportu- 
nity for vacation or sick-relief personnel to 
gain experience in at least a dozen different 
offices. The company has arranged to make 
this position available to business teachers 
upon suitable notice. 
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When the position is filled by an accept- 
able business teacher, his work is jointly 
supervised by an official of the company and 
a member of the education staff of the Uni- 
versity, The company supervisor consults 
with the participant so that the latter is 
able to gain a fairly clear picture of the 
business in three months. 

Another cooperating business is the 
Southwestern Division of General Mills, 
Inc., a company maintaining a large general 
accounting office, as well as numerous pri- 
vate offices for officials and the sales force. 
If the participant in this program is suf- 
ficiently capable, he may work in a dozen 
or more different positions within three 
months. 

Other opportunities exist in conveniently 
located large business establishments. 

Because the participant in this program 


is a practiced teacher and has demonstrated 
some professional competence and interest, 
he will be likely to use his new knowledge 
and insight to improve the quality of pub- 
lic education. In addition, his greater ma- 
turity naturally enables him to find employ- 
ment at a level closer to that of a household 
breadwinner. 

While the need for work experience, es- 
pecially on the part of business teachers, 
has long been recognized by educators, so- 
cially sensitive business persons now also 
perceive this need. Such recognition is but 
a first step in the program. Perhaps the 
best way to further the plan in this period 
of unprecedented employment is at the 
graduate level. Every graduate school 
should thus provide the means for success- 
ful teachers to avail themselves of the values 
of supervised work experience. 


“IN MY OPINION...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THE CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows. Ed. 


To THE Eptror: 

I note in the December issue that Mr. Paul 
Crafton feels that I am off the beam when I ques- 
tion the need for night football. Not wanting to 
engage in any long-winded controversy with the 
gentleman I will put my answers to him in very 
brief form. 

First—I cannot see where anything he has men- 
tioned as desirable, cannot be done and done better 
at a Saturday afternoon game than at a night game. 
Football played in mud and cold weather is bad 
enough in the daytime—how much worse is it at 
night? 

Second—Mr. Crafton places too much emphasis on 
student exhibitions. Professional teams are always 
available to put on spectacles for the masses. Schools 
should run suitable athletic programs, but they 
should not Jet that program run the school. 

If the students and crowd at night football games 


in Monmouth, IIl., are better behaved than crowds 
at daytime games, then that place is unique, to 
my knowledge. 

I agree with the statement about basketball. It 
no doubt would be better off if played in the after- 
noon. But basketball at least is a game to be played 
inside. It doesn’t have to be played in smoke and 
dust unless the school authorities are willing to allow 
it. 

No, Mr. Crafton, simply because a thing is popu- 
lar has never made it right or correct. Keep ath- 
letics for the students and keep them in their 
proper place in the school program. If you are do- 
ing this then you and I have no argument. High- 
schoo] football in many parts of the country is be- 
coming the same kind of fraud as college football. 
I am all for good coaching and good athletic teams, 
but I also feel they should not overshadow the 
school program as a whole. I am sure you feel the 
same way, Mr. Crafton, but I feel that when you 
back night football, you are a victim of high- 
pressure athletics. And that never has proved good, 
educationally or otherwise. 

Milton S. Pope, Supv. Prin. 
Indian Lake Central School 
Indian Lake, N.Y. 
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A JAUNDICED EYE 


Looks at a Philosophy of Education 


By CHARLES A. JUCKETT 


HE SCENE is the school of education of 
2 university in a Class B city in these, 
our United States. The characters are the 
drones in our process of growth—school 
teachers. The time is summer. 

Summer school! Warm, sunny, almost 
muggy weather! The dull monotonous 
drone of insect life out-of-doors and the buzz 
of dull conversation and soporific lectures 
indoors. 

Young women and old women and mid- 
dle-aged women—career-women by choice 
and “career women’”’ by circumstance. 

Men! Some of them revelling in the free- 
dom of smoking on the streets, unafraid, 
for the first time this year. Some pathetically 
eager beavers engaging themselves to lo- 
cate the key for curing our educational ills. 
Others convincing frustrated old maids in 
state certification divisions that with their 
additional credits in educational drivel they 
can teach in public schools. Still others con- 
tinuing grimly to take educational admin- 
istration courses in the vain hope that by 
sheer weight of hours earned they can get a 
vice-principal’s job in Pumpkin Center 
Central School. Teachers and would-be 
teachers of all shapes and sizes and in all 
sorts of dress from over-dressed to half- 
dressed. 

This year, however, there is another 
group. 

To the casual observer it all looks much 
as it did in 1938, 1939, and 1940. Of course, 
there isn’t the job hunger in the faces that 
there was in ’33, '34, and ’g5, when teaching 
jobs were financial sinecures, but the other 
things are present—dull pain, long suffering, 
resignation and, of course, the small minor- 


ity with the bright faces incidental to 
“carrying the flame.”’ 

But the new group! You can spot them 
easily. Men with firm-set lips, steady walk 
and who-cares attitudes, who keep to them- 
selves—and examine everything with a skep- 
tical and jaundiced eye. Ex-GI’s! Americans 
who grew up the hard way! 

But let’s go to a class—in Educational 
Philosophy, taught by Dr. Blank, a progres- 
sive educator from Leadership University. 
Dr. Blank is engaged in “challenging the 
thought” of the minds, arranged in orderly 
rows before him, whose names are ar- 
ranged in orderly alphabetical lists in his 
classbook. Marks for these minds also are 
being arranged in neat rows in the neat 
classbook; and his impressions of these 
minds are being recorded neatly in catalog 
form in his pigeon-hole mind. 

Dr. Blank is currently in the midst of a 
brilliantly arranged lecture on individual 
differences caused by environmental, he- 
reditary, and rate-of-learning factors. These 
also are classified and indexed neatly in his 
notes for easy cataloging by the “minds’’— 
who will be expected to return them to 
him verbatim on his objective test at the 
end of the session. (Objective tests are easy 
to correct and allow no messy variations 
from book, chapter, verse, and line.) Dr. 
Blank is a firm believer in democratic proc- 
esses of education—in the public schools of 
the state! 

This is a required course for a master’s 
degree and, reasons the brilliant doctor, ev- 
eryone should have a “good solid back- 
ground” in “current educational thought.” 
The state has set this course up as a re- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Blank had come from Leader- 
ship University, bringing his mo- 
mentous philosophy of education, to 
“challenge the thought” of a few sum- 
mer-school classes. Unfortunately, one 
of those classes contained a “cold-eyed, 
tight-lipped, young-old man”—an ex- 
GI. Need we say more? Mr. Juckett 
teaches in the commercial department 
of East Hampton, N.Y., High School. 





quirement, too. These “workers in the field” 
must have an appreciation of the over-all 
picture of what we're striving for in “our 
modern child-centered schools.” 

Dr. Blank continues an orderly approach 
to current educational thought and practice 
as it applies to the American home after he 
has shown some of the effects of the home 
on making each child an individual in his 
own right. 

Vaguely he hopes the “minds” in the neat 
rows are making neat, orderly, and copious 
notes. Won't do to have too many failures. 
He'll have to teach summer school next 
summer—and if he leaves a good impression, 
he may be called in for a fat, lucrative con- 
sultative job on one of these “minds” 
schools. Momentarily, the “minds” become 
disarranged and his thoughts revolve 
around several from rich school districts. 
Better tell a story about how he straightened 
up that school on the Island. 

The story finished, he continues and cites 
horrifying, well-worn, and slightly doubtful 
statistics on the breakup of the American 
home. Divorce rates, infantile psychiatric 
cases, unwanted children, baby sitters. 
What’s the answer? The school, ladies and 
gentlemen, must take the place of the 
home! Quickly he reinforces himself. Quo- 
tations from Dewey, Kilpatrick, eminent 
psychiatrists, educators. The home in 
America is a defunct institution. In the old 


days . . . chores, a part in family and com- 
munity life for each child. Now—? Urban- 
ization, the radio, movies. The school is a 
growing institution—a living thing. It is, it 
should and must take the place of the 
home. He turns over the page in his note- 
book, and... 

“Dr. Blank, do you believe that drivel?” 

Time stands still! A pin dropped in the 
void would sound like a TNT blast in Echo 
Canyon. Eyes refuse to focus. Ears seem 
plugged. 

The befuddled doctor strangles a gasp, 
looks wildly around the room, represses 
a desire to scream “Treason!”—and follows 
the eyes of the rest of the room to an aisle 
seat where sits a cold-eyed, tight-lipped, 
young-old man. One of those ex-GI’s! Why 
can’t they keep the peace? 

Before the doctor can thoroughly col- 
lect his thoughts, the fellow is speaking 
again: 

“That sounds to me exactly like the big 
educational talk of the ’go’s to the effect 
that school teachers should take the leader- 
ship in their communities. Can you imagine 
some of the teachers you know leading their 
communities—or taking the place of the 
parents?” 

The ex-Government Issue pauses while 
the expected platitude is uttered—the an- 
swer having attained the status of a plati- 
tude by its repetition in so many other 
courses in education... 

“Of course, there is something in what 
you say, but we must strive to raise the 
standards of the profession—” 

By now, however, the headiness of revolt 
has overcome caution and the rebel breaks 
in again. 

“Raise the standards? I’ve been in teach- 
ing since 1936—with the exception of three 
sad years of graduate work under the aegis 
of the U.S. Navy—and I’ve been going to 
school off and on during all that time. 
Raising the standards has been a watchword 
during all that time. Have we? Sure, our 
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teacher certification standards are higher 
than ever before—and we waive them more 
often in direct proportion. 

“I remember my teachers in high school. 
As I look at my fellow teachers, I see no sub- 
stantial difference between the two groups. 
The same one or two old maids who didn’t 
want to be old maids, the one or two mark- 
ing time till retirement catches up with 
them, the one or two who help the kids and 
are the glory of school to the kids (thank 
God for them!) and—the rest. Most of them 
prefer to go to summer school or to go 
home because they're afraid they can’t hold 
a job. Some of them remember that crack 
about ‘those who can do, those who can't 
teach’ and so ‘devote their lives to the fu- 
ture of America.’ 

“Is this the human raw material you're 
going to use to replace the home? And if 
you answer yes, remember that the parent 
has a daily child load of 2 or 3, while these 
teachers have from 20 to 75. Where will 
these children get the individual attention, 
care, love, and understanding under your 
system? 

“Now, doesn’t it seem to you that it might 
be a better idea to re-educate the parents? 
To use the facilities of the school—adult 
education, the visiting teachers, parent- 
teachers’ associations, home economics, and 
social science classes—to build up a more 
responsible, alert, and informed body of 
parents?” 

The doctor began to see loopholes and 
flaws into which he could pry some powerful 
arguments. He had, in the meantime, taken 


a quick look at his neat, orderly classbook. 
Seat 40—Jerry Doe. Marks? A’s. Hmm! Well, 
here goes. 

“Aren’t you forgetting something, Mr. 
Doe? How long will it take to complete 
this re-education procedure? Certainly not 
in five or ten years, or even a generation—” 

Doe broke in again. 

“And how long, Doctor, will your plan 
take? To take over from the home its func- 
tions, to correlate church, child groups, 
nursery, and kindergartens, to accomplish 
your aim?” 

The Doctor was momentarily non- 
plussed. At that exact moment, the bell 
ending the period rang. 

Dr. Blank, feeling like a punch-drunk 
fighter, breathed a deep sigh of relief and 
started to pick up his gear. He became un- 
happy almost immediately, however, be- 
cause the classroom seats were still filled 
with students obviously awaiting an an- 
swer. 

The good Doctor recovered his composure 
quickly, and answered, “We will continue 
this discussion tomorrow’’—and in an effort 
to regain command of the situation—““The 
question for discussion will be, ‘In view of 
the currently deteriorating home _back- 
grounds in the United States, which of two 
alternatives shall we choose to follow in an 
effort to provide a satisfactory substitute 
for the home: (1) Shall we re-educate par- 
ents; or (2) shall we have the school substi- 
tute their procedures to replace functions 
formerly assumed by the home?’ 

“Class dismissed!” 


Prayer 


By ROBERT LOWELL STEVENS 


Of all our children’s teachers, 
God, save us please from those 
Whose assignments always feature 
Turning poetry into prose. 
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DEPT. CHAIRMAN: 


Why He Often Quits with Pleasure 


By 
LISBETH S. JENSEN 


AVE YOU ever become involved in a job 
H that proved to be completely dis- 
heartening and utterly unrewarding despite 
any effort you might have tried to put into 
it? Have you found your only compensation 
in a glorious feeling of release when the 
job was over? Such is my reaction to my 
two-year term as chairman of our English 
department. 

If my reaction were unique, it would be 
of no importance; I believe, however, that 
it is a rather common one among English 
chairmen. The only exceptions I know are 
among those strange creatures who glory in 
meaningless titles or who are afflicted with 
such feeble egos that any job, however hu- 
miliating, sustains them. 

The futility of the English chairmanship 
as I know it probably results from a com- 
bination of conditions, with three standing 
out vividly. One of the most discouraging 
of these factors is that because of the method 
of choosing the chairman, you cannot as- 
sume that you will have the confidence of 
your principal. You cannot even logically 
expect to have it since he has had nothing 
to do with your being chairman. You might 
actually be the last person on earth he 
would ever choose for the position, but with 
the current fad for a levelling type of 
pseudo-democracy, he’s stuck with you. 

You have been elected by your fellow 
English teachers. Worse still, you have not 
been chosen for any special qualifications 
nor for any particular fitness for the job. 
You were not elected even on the basis of 
popularity. The practice of having a new 
chairman at least every two years in order 
to escape all danger of incipient dictator- 


ship soon exhausts the list of potential Miss 
Americas; you serve merely because it is 
your turn, It is possible that your principal 
may eventually acquire some degree of 
faith in you; but, by that time, the two 
years are likely to be up and it no longer 
matters—at least, insofar as it concerns your 
effectiveness as English chairman. 

Another bad feature of the chairmanship, 
probably a result of the first, is the fact that 
you have no real status—consequently no 
clearly defined responsibilities. Almost the 
only certainty about your duties is the obli- 
gation to circulate endless notices about un- 
ending trivia that no one is interested in 
except the originators, and to assemble 
doubtful information for valueless reports 
to be buried from sight forever after. 

Of course, you will also inherit the cleri- 
cal work involved in issuing permanent 
reading cards at the beginning of the term 
and collecting and filing them at the close 
of the term. You will also be responsible 
for the sale and distribution of tickets when- 
ever a local theater or a local theatrical 
group presents a special performance for 
high-school students. If you are likely to 
develop any ideas about what you might 
do beyond these bits of clerical busy work 
you would be wise to find some other out- 
let for your energies. 

Although supposedly representing the 
English teachers, rarely will you be con- 
sulted about major matters such as changes 
in the English curriculum within your own 
school, the revision of policies for pupil 
programming in English classes, or the 
teaching preferences of members of your 
department. All of these are vitally impor- 
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tant to every English teacher and affect the 
morale of the entire department as well as 
the unity and integration of the English 
program. However, these issues are settled 
by counselors and assistant principals who 
often have had very little direct experience 
with the problems in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

Many times you will find yourself stand- 
ing helplessly by, knowing that you and 
your fellow English teachers are being 
handicapped by short-sighted but far-reach- 
ing decisions about which you can do noth- 
ing except register a futile protest. All in 
all, you have an overly active imagination 
if you think that as chairman you count for 
anything. 

The third condition—always enlightening, 
often interesting but generally trying—is 
that by the very conditions of the chairman- 
ship you are especially subject to the va- 
garies of human nature. You may have be- 
lieved that you knew your co-workers well 
before you became chairman, but you will 
soon discover that you are working with 
strangers. If you had previously catalogued 
them, you must now completely reorganize 
your mental files. 

Whether you want it or not, you are in 
for a concentrated practical course in hu- 
man psychology. The different ways in 
which people find expression for feelings 
of inferiority, the yeast-like workings of 
petty jealousies, the smoldering hostilities 
that flare up in unexpected places—all are 
a part of your laboratory course in practical 
psychology. 

You will also see many examples of the 
obvious truth that people are rarely what 
they seem. For instance, if you had had any 
reaction at all to Miss Jones or Mr. Smith, 
you perhaps had regarded them as or- 
dinary, rather ineffectual people who made 
little imprint on their surroundings; or you 
may have thought Miss Brown and her 
little group of satellites just as important, 
influential, and efficient as they wanted 
others to think they were; or Miss Grey, the 
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down-trodden, just as persecuted and ill- 
fated as she expected everyone to believe 
she was. 

You will soon discover that the Miss 
Joneses and the Mr. Smiths, although they 
create little splash, actually are people of 
rare good sense and real understanding who 
consequently make your position tolerable. 
You will appreciate their unfailing support 
and their helpfulness in tiresome and sense- 
less clerical jobs. If they are disappointed 
in their program assignments or are dis- 
couraged by undesirable situations they do 
not strike out at you, since they know that 
you can do nothing about anything any- 
way. Unlike most people, their emotional 
reactions are guided by their thinking. 

Quite a different type are the Miss 
Browns and their little cliques. Your con- 
tacts with them make you realize how very 
thin the veneer of education can be. You 
discover that these are little people who 
waste their energies trying to achieve the 
appearance of importance and efficiency. 
Although they can be very irritating, you 
will pity them when you recognize how 
frightened they actually are and how in- 
secure they must feel. 

Because they lack the necessary imagina- 
tion for constructive thinking and action, 
they take the only course they know to 
gain the attention they crave—blocking any 
ideas that might lead to change and bit- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

After two years as chairman of her 
school’s English department, Miss Jen- 
sen says she was glad to part company 
with that “disheartening” and “unre- 
warding” chore. Her aversion, she 
claims, is rather common among other 
chairmen she has known. Herewith she 
explains what the trouble is, and what 
might be done about it. Miss Jensen 
teaches in South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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terly opposing those who differ with them. 
As change-resistant as the Rock of Gibraltar, 
they automatically reject without benefit of 
examination any ideas or methods new to 
them. So deeply buried in their little ruts 
are they that the slightest possibility of be- 
ing dislodged terrifies them to the point of 
belligerence. 

The Miss Joneses and the Mr. Smiths 
philosophicall avoid the Miss Browns and 
their kind; but you, as chairman, cannot 
always do so. In fact, if you are not of their 
persuasion you make a logical target for 
their barrages, and they can unnerve you 
completely unless you are able to keep your 
perspective. 

In a class by themselves are the Miss 
Greys. They constitute an affliction for 
which there is no known cure. Immersed 
in self-pity, they have assumed the role of 
Destiny's little guinea pigs, born to be sub- 
jected to every blow life can deal. They are 
never so happy as when wallowing in their 
woes. Naively unaware of their real nature, 
you may have given them sympathy and 
special consideration until you awaken to 
the fact that their only real desire is for a 
shoulder to weep on, The demands they 
make on your time, in school and out, are 
unbelievable, for the recital of the wide 
range of fancied injustices meted out to 
them needs repetition and elaboration if 
they are to get the full satisfaction they 
seek. When that time inevitably arrives that 
you see them as they are or when a situation 
arises that makes it impossible for you to 
cater to them, they will relegate you speed- 
ily to the ranks of their persecutors. 

Then the Miss Browns will snatch the 
opportunity to enlist the discontented Miss 
Greys in their cause of general sniping; you, 
as chairman, will be credited with strange 
and varied doings—none of which you 
could have dreamed up even if you had 
wished to do so. Again you will need to 
struggle to keep your perspective. 


It is unreasonable to expect any mirac. 
ulous change in the make-up of the Miss 
Greys and the Miss Browns. Their kind 
will always be a deterrent to progress in 
education, but their negative influence 
could be lessened and the good qualities of 
the Miss Joneses and the Mr. Smiths could 
be utilized more effectively if the English 
chairmanship were made to mean more 
than it does at present. 

It would mean much more if the chair- 
man were not elected, but instead were ap- 
pointed by the principal to serve for as long 
a period as he considered him effective. If 
he were appointed for the qualities the 
principal deems important, it would be 
easier for the chairman to maintain his 
morale—a necessity if he is to cope effective- 
ly with the variety of problems he would 
encounter. The knowledge that the chair- 
man had the support of the principal would 
also put the damper on the negative activi- 
ties of the Miss Browns and the Miss Greys. 

Because an average English department 
is not always made up of persons who have 
the qualities essential in a good chairman, 
it might be necessary for one to be im- 
ported. The important consideration is not 
from whence the chairman comes, but what 
he is. Bolstered by the knowledge that he 
has the confidence of the principal and hav- 
ing clearly defined duties and a definite 
status, he should be able to work effectively 
with the principal and the department in 
planning and carrying out a well-integrated 
English program which would more ef- 
fectively serve the needs of the pupils. 

Without such definite and positive lead- 
ership, the average group of English teach- 
ers, with their Miss Browns and their Miss 
Greys, cannot and will not work out any 
unified plans. At best the English chair- 
manship will always be a rugged road; but 
with these undesirable characteristics elim- 
inated, it need not be so futile as it now 
is. 











CO-RECREATION: 


A Successful Weekly Gym Period 


CATHERINE FOSTER and ROLLAND J. LANGERMAN 


By 


FTER IT had been decided at our school 
A that both senior-high-school boys and 
girls should take physical education each 
day of the week, there was doubt in the 
minds of the teachers as to the practicability 
of this plan since it would necessitate having 
combined classes. 

This meant that the girls would occupy 
one half of the gymnasium and the boys 
the other half during the same period. It 
was soon recognized, however, that while 
this type of class organization was not an 
ideal arrangement, it did have the distinct 
advantage of lending itself readily to the 
introduction of co-recreational activities. 

There has always been a need for this 
type of activity in the physical-education 
program at Walled Lake Consolidated 
School because of the lack of opportunity 
for boys and girls to participate together in 
wholesome recreative activities. This con- 
dition exists partly because of the adminis- 
trative problems involved in maintaining 
a satisfactory intramural program when 
sixty per cent of the children must be trans- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


On one day of the week, boys’ and 
girls’ gym classes at Walled Lake, 
Mich., Consolidated School meet to- 
gether for mixed-group activities such 
as volley ball and dancing. The 
authors recommend such a plan, and 
offer advice on conducting it. Mrs. 
Foster teaches physical education in the 
school, and Mr, Langerman is head of 
the physical-education department. 
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ported to and from school in busses. Previ- 
ous to the 1947-48 school year the physical 
education program, which provided gym 
for boys and girls on separate days, had not 
included co-recreational activities because of 
the difficulties encountered in planning a 
class schedule which would bring both sexes 
together during the same period. 

Suitable activities for use in programs of 
this nature are numerous. Our winter pro- 
gram, however, was limited to the utiliza- 
tion of volleyball and social dancing be- 
cause of existing facilities and available 
equipment. Softball and archery were in- 
cluded when weather permitted the use of 
outdoor facilities. 

Tennis, golf, bowling, badminton, table 
tennis, and horseshoes are other activities 
which can be used advantageously where 
facilities and equipment are accessible. 

The incorporation of strenuous activities 
into this type of program must be avoided 
because of the anatomical and physiological 
differences between boys and girls. In some 
instances modification of the rules is neces- 
sary. It has been found that girls do not 
prefer rule changes which favor them or 
give them special privileges over the boys. 
Normally, girls prefer to use boys’ rules. 
In volleyball this method can be adopted 
satisfactorily. This is not always possible or 
desirable, however. 

“Slow but sure” is a good motto to follow 
in organizing an effective co-recreation 
program on a sound basis. Too rapid a de- 
velopment may result in criticism and 
disapproval by the community and in an 
unsatisfactory attitude on the part of the 
students themselves. It is believed that better 
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results will be attained if the students are 
informed in advance of the purposes of such 
a program, the activities to be included, and 
the proper conduct expected of each indi- 
vidual. Through this procedure a more suc- 
cessful program can be developed. 

The determination of the number of 
periods of co-recreation to have each week 
is a problem which must be solved by each 
individual school. In our case, inasmuch as 
every class has gym each day of the week, 
it was found that one period devoted to co- 
recreation per week was desirable. In this 
way we fulfill our co-recreation objectives 
without the boys and girls getting tired 
of the program. This allows us the remain- 
ing four days of the week to devote to our 
segregated programs. 

Where classes are held only two or three 
times each weck it might not be advisable 
to have co-recreation once a week. Once 
every two weeks might be more suitable 
under these circumstances. In any event the 
co-recreation program should not be de- 
veloped to such a degree that it dominates 
the regular program and inhibits the ful- 
fillment of other beneficial objectives. 

Constant supervision is necessary, particu- 
larly when the program is being initiated. 
In team sports like volleyball we have mixed 
groups competing against mixed groups. 
In such instances it is advisable to alternate 
boys and girls on each team. Even this does 
not completely suppress the boys from at- 
tempting to dominate play by “hogging the 
ball” or failing to rotate on serving. It is 
incidents such as these which require atten- 
tion and which can be used to develop 
sportsmanship and a desirable attitude. 


The criterion for determining the effec- 
tiveness of any program is the results ob- 
tained. It is believed that our program has 
had excellent results. A sampling of the stu- 
dents were asked what they believed were 
the specific results or outcomes of this pro- 
gram. The outcome most frequently men- 
tioned by both sexes was the learning “to 
get along” or “to work together” with the 
opposite sex. It is interesting to note that 
one of the outcomes rated high by the girls 
was that they learned to play better. They 
asserted that this was because they were 
playing with the boys, who were more skill- 
ful players. “Meet new friends” was rated 
high by the boys. 

It has been noted by the authors that 
better sportsmanship and a keener interest 
in various activities have been developed. 
In regard to outbreaks of temper, better 
self-control on the part of the boys has been 
observed. 

When such a program can create enthusi- 
asm among its participants it is well worth 
while. When we have a natural joy in play, 
we have won half our battle—for if an indi- 
vidual likes an activity, he will derive more 
benefit from it. 

If schools are not providing wholesome 
activities where boys and girls can work and 
play together, they are not meeting the needs 
of their students. These students should be 
provided with experiences which will en- 
able them to develop desirable personal 
relationships with the opposite sex. Surely, 
such training will contribute considerably 
to the realization of a happier life for our 
boys and girls. A co-recreation program can 
offer such training. 


A lesson to a teacher is a complex of many forces covered by the biological, psychological 
and sociological categories; but to the Eminent Authority pedagogy is ever orderly, pre- 
dictable, comprehensible and markable. Enchanting in its simplicity, the formula is enforced 
on those who will enforce it upon the teacher.—FRANK BARMACK in High Points. 
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I Took an Oath about 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


By R. E. CARLETON 


FTER I HAD SPENT two years as a Class- 
A room teacher and yawned through my 
fiftieth faculty meeting, the drabness and 
boredom of these regular sessions closed in 
on me and I swore a mighty oath to myself. 
“If I ever become a principal (which God 
forbid) I swear by the beard of the prophet, 
by John Dewey, St. John's College, Horace 
Mann, and John Studebaker that I will 
do something to make these teachers’ get- 
togethers more than a cross between a Dea- 
cons’ Monthly Business Meeting and a top 
sergeant’s duty address to new non-coms!” 

How impetuous is youth! 

Yes, time passed, the wheels turned, and 
three years ago I found myself principal of 
a junior-senior high school with twenty-four 
teachers, Furthermore, it was the policy of 
the school that we have teachers’ meetings 
every two weeks. 

One might be so perfidious as to forget 
an oath to the beard of the prophet, or even 
to Horace Mann, but who could be so base 
as to disregard a vow to that string of 
John’s? Not I! So for the past three years 
with considerable work from the whole 
faculty an attempt has been made to vital- 
ize, energize, and de-somnolize our teachers’ 
meetings. We have not yet reached the point 
that people run over each other getting to 
the designated room on the day of the 
meeting, but enough progress has been 
made that it seems worth reporting. 

We began our campaign against drabness 
and boredom by deciding that one of the 
things we needed to accomplish in our 
building was the simple but highly impor- 
tant process of getting acquainted with one 
another. Our former meetings had offered 


little opportunity for teachers to talk to- 
gether unless it was done after the meeting 
was over, and by that time most of us were 
too tired to be congenial. A home-economics 
teacher suggested that we have some of the 
meetings in her room and make them en- 
tirely informal. 

For the first few meetings of this kind 
she arranged for coffee and doughnuts, the 
teachers were seated around tables in the 
home-economics dining room, and the 
period was spent chatting about whatever 
came to mind. The group liked the idea 
and in a few weeks everyone made a small 
donation to furnish refreshments for the 
remainder of the year. There is no planned 
program for these meetings. If announce- 
ments have to be made they are made at 
the end of the session and lengthy an- 
nouncements or discussion is frowned on. 
On the surface this looks like a pleasant 
but worthless kind of teachers’ meeting, but 
let us glance at one or two of the things 
which have come from it. 

We have a homeroom system in our 
school, and each week a list of students 
doing poor work in any subject is given to 
the homeroom teacher. A great deal of the 
conversation in these meetings is concerned 
with the problems of these students. The 
homeroom teacher finds out how she may be 
able to help the child by discussing his 
weakness with the teacher for whom he is 
doing poor work. At the same time informa- 
tion concerning the child may be passed 
on by the homeroom teacher to the class- 
room instructor. Our visiting teacher is also 
present at these meetings and can always 
give valuable information about the home 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Carleton’s oath was that if he 
ever became a principal he was going 
to work for faculty meetings that aren’t 
drab and boring. Well, he’s been a 
principal for three years, now. And 
here he is to report on what he and 
the faculty have done about those meet- 
ings. He is principal of Pauls Valley, 
Ohkla., Junior-Senior High School. 





conditions of any student who is a problem. 

For the past two years half of our teach- 
ers’ meetings have been in the home- 
economics department—conducted, or rather 
unconducted, in the manner already out- 
lined. During the same period we have 
had a lower percentage of failures than ever 
before, and harmony among departments 
and among teachers has increased greatly. 
Of course these accomplishments cannot be 
attributed wholly to the new type of teach- 
ers’ meetings, but it does seem logical to 
assume that the meetings have been posi- 
tive factors in their attainment. 

For the other half of our meetings, which 
we decided should be more formal, we 
began with the idea that teachers should 
take more part in them. Acting on this 
premise and on the fact that we needed to 
know more about one another’s work, we 
organized the first year’s meetings by de- 
partments. Each department chose two or 
three of its members to hold a discussion 
on their work and aims. 

It sounded like a fine plan but it turned 
out to be a dud. Each department tried 
to give too good, and too complete, a pic- 
ture. The result was repetition and bore- 
dom. At the end of the year we concluded 
that our informal meetings were well worth 
keeping but our formal ones needed some 
change. 

Our next approach was to have a com- 
mittee decide on a list of subjects in which 


most of the faculty would be interested. 
After the subjects were picked we began 
thinking on procedure. We came out with 
the idea of assigning a chairman for each 
subject and asking him to prepare ten min- 
utes of general discussion on it. After his 
discussion the group would join in with 
questions and comments. 

The success of these programs depends 
on three things: the chairman, the subject, 
and the audience, If the chairman is capa- 
ble and willing to work out his ten-minute 
portion of the program so that it will lead 
to questions and discussion, the first ob- 
stacle has been passed. Extreme care has 
to be taken in assigning the subjects to the 
logical persons on the faculty. Of course, 
the subject itself must be of real interest 
to the group. We draw practically no limits 
on what can be discussed. Finally, it is 
necessary that the teachers do some little 
thinking on the subject before the meeting. 

Since there are days when these discus- 
sions last for a considerable length of time, 
we have established a rule that anyone is 
free to leave after the meeting has been in 
session for thirty minutes. This gives op- 
portunity for those most interested on a par- 
ticular day to stay as long as they like and 
at the same time those who need to get 
home or those who do not find the subject 
interesting may leave without embarrass- 
ment. 

An overwhelming majority of our formal 
meetings have been highly successful since 
we adopted this procedure. The group be- 
comes interested and discussion waxes for 
a long while after the official closing time. 
At the close of last term we were pretty 
well in agreement that we had a good 
procedure. Our problem now is to get the 
right subject and the right chairman for 
each meeting. Since these items assume such 
importance, a list of our most successful 
subjects and the title of the teacher in 
charge follows. 

1. The Homes They Come From—Visit- 
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ing Teacher. Our first meeting on this sub- 
ject was so interesting that it has been re- 
peated each year. Two of the civic clubs of 
our town have heard of it and have placed 
our visiting teacher on their programs. 

2. Current Important Reading—Librar- 
ian. It happens that our librarian is well 
trained in giving oral book reviews, and her 
suggestions and comments along with the 
comments of the audience serve to make 
the meeting entertaining and leave us all 
with a list of books worth our notice. 

3. Our Rural Students—Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher. Of our six hundred 
students about a fourth come from the sur- 
rounding farms. Their homes and their 
outlook differs from those of the remainder 
of the student body, and we all find interest 
in hearing about their homes and home 
communities, 

4. Teachers I Have Liked—An English 
Teacher. The speaker in this case might be 
anyone who can be fairly objective. It is 
highly entertaining and informative when 
the group starts thinking about why we 
liked certain instructors and measuring 
them against ourselves. 

5. Teaching Tolerance—Social-Science 
Teacher. This meeting led to a healthy dis- 
cussion of our prejudices and a variety of 
suggestions for activities leading in the right 
direction. 


6. Pity the Poor Principal—The Principal. 
An open, frank discussion of problems 
which administrators face every day, fol- 
lowed by suggestions by teachers on how 
to avoid some of them and how to solve 
others, has proved to be very beneficial. 

7. Student Courtships—Home-Economics 
Teacher. A great deal of practical guidance 
on the part of all the faculty is a possible 
outcome of this type of session. 

8. I’d Do It This Way—A New Teacher. 
The chairman should have only one or two 
years of experience in the system. He is 
asked to tell us all of the things he would 
do to improve the school. He is free to 
discuss anything concerning the operation 
of the school. This subject calls for a teacher 
with ideas—and one who is not afraid to 
discuss them. 

g. Play the Game—Athletic Coach. Our 
meetings on this topic have led to a more 
wholesome attitude on the part of the 
faculty toward athletes and athletic con- 
tests. 

There is no limit to the subjects that lend 
themselves to the type of program outlined. 
If the subject is right and the chairman is 
interested the meeting will be a success. 

We expect to keep working for better 
teachers’ meetings and some day I may feel 
that I have fulfilled the obligations of the 
oath I made as a disgusted teacher. 


Lines to a Gracious Principal 
By RUTH STOKES 


Ah, love the good women—they knock on your door, 

They speak from their chairs, or they shout from the floor! 
They call on the phone, or they stop in the hall, 

Yet your tact and your patience hold up through it all. 


You never seem nettled, you’re calm and serene, 

You leave each one feeling quite, quite like a queen. 

But wouldn’t you love it just once, if instead 

Of soft words you could come out with “Madam, drop dead!” 
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How Useful Are Graduation 
RECOMMENDATIONS? 


By THEODORE W. MUNCH 


UIDANCE efforts in the secondary schools 
G of America appear to be directed into 
two channels. First, efforts are made to help 
students make wise choices of the curricu- 
lum offerings in their school. Second, some 
schools also try to aid the student in making 
wise vocational and educational choices to 
be followed after graduation from high 
school. 

While considerable effort is being ex- 
pended for the student while he is in school, 
there is much remaining to be done for the 
student who is graduating. It seems desir- 
able for the school to do more at graduation 
time than just cross a student’s name from 
the school roster. It is felt by many edu- 
cators that the school should offer to the 
graduating student logical and unbiased 
suggestions as to the next step to be followed 
in his career. 

The finding of an instrument or a set of 
procedures through which the school might 
exert an influence in the postgraduate life 
of the student has been a thorny problem. 
The Secondary School, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, believes that it has made 
progress toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. Since 1933, when the Secondary School 
received the permission of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to embark upon a period of educa- 
tional experimentation, the School has been 
issuing graduation recommendations which 
are formulated by the following technique. 

In December of each year an announce- 
ment is made that any student who believes 
that he is qualified for graduation, and who 
wishes to be graduated, may submit an ap- 
plication for graduation. In submitting this 
application the student includes the follow- 


ing facts: school experience, age, vocational 
interests, why he believes he should be grad- 
uated, and what he plans to do following 
graduation. 

These applications are given to the chair- 
man of the graduation recommendation 
committee, who, with the help of the cur- 
riculum advisers, form the graduation 
recommendation committee, and have the 
job of seeing that the recommendations are 
processed through the various stages to be 
described hereafter. 

The abstracts of the applications are sent 
to all members of the faculty who are be- 
lieved to be well enough acquainted with 
the graduating students to be able to judge 
their abilities and limitations. The faculty 
members qualified to do so are asked to 
submit a report on each student with whom 
they are acquainted. This report contains 
each teacher’s opinion as to whether the 
student should be graduated; the student's 
deficiencies and strengths; the advisability of 
his following his chosen vocation; and other 
pertinent comments. ; 

These individual recommendations are 
then abstracted by the graduation recom- 
mendations committee. The abstracts, with 
some of the most important or most com- 
mon teacher comments, are then typed and 
sent to the parents a short time before 
graduation. The purpose of issuing grad- 
uation recommendations is to 

Inform the student, his parents, and others whom 
it may concern relative to the school’s opinion of 
the student's deficiencies and abilities, and fields of 


vocational activity which he should be encouraged 
or discouraged from entering.’ 
*Secondary School, Colorado State College of 


Education, Unidentified Bulletin, Graduation Rec- 
ommendations, 1938, p. 2. 
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The graduation recommendations are be- 
lieved to have the following advantages over 
the bare issuance of a diploma: The student 
is graduated when he is ready, and not when 
the school is ready. The student plays a part 
in the formulation of the graduation recom- 
mendations, and it is believed that this 
procedure helps the student to crystallize 
his plans for his post graduate career. And 
it is believed that the graduation recom- 
mendations help the parents of graduates, 
first college advisers of graduates, and em- 
ployers of graduates, to guide or place the 
graduate more intelligently following 
graduation. 

To determine as exactly as possible the 
usefulness of the graduation recommenda- 
tions, the author devised and carried 
through the following plan covering grad- 
uates of the years 1941 through 1945. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed or interviews were 
made for four groups of people to whom 
the graduation recommendations could be 
most useful—graduates, parents of grad- 
uates, first college advisers of graduates, and 
employers of graduates. 

Briefly, the information sought was: (1) 
did the graduation recommendations help 
the graduates decide on a post graduate 
career? (2) did the graduation recommenda- 
tions help the parents of graduates help 
their children decide upon a post graduate 
career? and (3) did the graduation recom- 
mendations help college advisers and em- 
ployers guide or place graduates in college 
or business? Questionnaires sent out and 
interviews made totaled 532. The responses 
to the questionnaires and interviews totaled 
364, or 68.4 per cent. These were distributed 
as follows: graduates, 156, parents of grad- 


uates, 113, employers of graduates, 66, and . 


first college advisers of graduates, 29. 
The results of the study concerning the 
usefulness of the recommendations to grad- 
uates show that: 
1. Eighty-five per cent of the graduates 
recommended to go to college did so. 
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2. Ninety-six per cent of the graduates 
approved for advanced technical or profes- 
sional training enrolled in such a course. 

3. Fifty-one per cent of those approved 
for general education enrolled in such a 
course. 

4. One hundred per cent of those ap- 
proved for an individualized college course 
enrolled in such a course. 

5. Thirty per cent of the graduates 
claimed that the recommendations helped 
them to decide what college to attend. 

6. Forty-two per cent of the graduates 
claimed that the recommendations helped 
them to decide what course to follow in 
college. 

7. Thirty-seven per cent of the graduates 
approved for a trade or vocational program 
enrolled in such a program. 

8. Seventy-five per cent of those advised 
to seek employment suitable to their special 
needs and interests did so. 

g. Forty-five per cent of the graduates 
recommended to choose a specific vocation 
did so. 

10. No graduate recommended to con- 
tinue his high-school training did so. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

How effective are graduation recom- 
mendations in the lives of our former 
students? In this report on Mr. Munch's 
follow-up study of the question, he 
gauges effectiveness by the extent to 
which recommendations were followed, 
or proved to be helpful. Any recom- 
mendations that may have been wrong, 
but which were followed, are thus 
counted as “effective.” At the time of 
this study, Mr. Munch taught in the 
Secondary School of Colorado State 
College of Education. He now teaches 
science in Balboa Heights High School, 
Panama Canal Zone. 
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11. Sixty-four per cent of those recom- 
mended to use the high-school guidance 
program following graduation did so. 

12. Fifty-three per cent of those recom- 
mended to correct basic deficiencies (poor 
habits in written or spoken English, read- 
ing, or mathematics) did so. 

13. Ninety-five per cent of the parents 
read the recommendations. 

14. Fifty-eight per cent of the parents 
claimed that the recommendations helped 
them to guide their children. 

15. Eighty-four per cent of the parents 
believed that the recommendations were 
generally useful. 

16. Thirty-four per cent of the first college 
advisers received the recommendations. 

17. Thirty-one per cent of the first college 
advisers receiving the recommendations 
used them. 

18. Ninety-four per cent of the employers 
of graduates did not receive the recom- 
mendations. 

19. Nine per cent of the employers of 
graduates receiving recommendations found 
them useful. 

Most of the employers did not know of 
the existence of the recommendations, but 
almost all of the employers, after hearing a 
description of the recommendations and 
their purpose, believed that the graduation 
recommendations could have been of 
definite help to them. 

On the basis of the results obtained from 
the study, the author has come to the 
following conclusions: 

1. That the recommendations made to 
graduates concerning the types of careers to 
follow after graduation are the most useful 
of the recommendations. 

2. That the recommendations made to 
graduates concerning trades or vocations to 
follow after graduation are the second most 
useful of the recommendations made. 


& 


3. That the recommendations are most 
useful to the parents of graduates. 

4. That the recommendations were least 
useful to employers and first college advisers 
of graduates. 

5. That the recommendations in general 
are useful, but that the following changes 
in the recommendations could possibly 
make them more useful: 


a. Advising the employers of graduates through 
the local chamber of commerce of the existence and 
purpose of the graduation recommendations. 

b. Making a greater effort to see that first col- 
lege advisers receive the graduation recommenda- 
tions. 


It is hoped that teachers and adminis- 
trators who believe that school influence 
should extend beyond graduation, and who 
believe that the opinion of the school con- 
cerning the student can be of definite value 
to the student and others following gradua- 
tion, will adopt a program of graduating 
students with recommendations similar to 
those described here. It is the belief of the 
author that the following advantages can 
be derived from such a procedure: 

1. Graduation recommendations can be 
of direct and practical help to many ele- 
ments in the community—the graduates, 
their parents, first college advisers of grad- 
uates, and employers of graduates. 

2. Such a program can do much to foster 
better and more intimate relationships 
among the home, the community, and the 
school. Parents appreciate the time and 
effort spent in helping them to guide their 
children. 

3. Conference periods attending the pro- 
cedures in formulating the recommenda- 
tions are valuable because they help the 
student to evaluate his high-school program 
and identify those areas in which he needs 
further training to be successful in his fu- 
ture plans. 


If school districts get together and purchase cooperatively, they can reduce the cost of 
supplies by 25 per cent.—L. D. Baker at the 1948 County Superintendents’ Convention, 


Olympia, Wash. 















FORMULA for SUCCESS 


It’s often tried by smart fellows 


By HECTOR J. Le MAIRE 


TIFLE AMBITION. Kill all desire for self- 
S progress. In order to be a real teaching 
success you go looking for a school position 
because you can’t get an “in” anywhere else, 

As attributes you have a poor personality, 
an empty pocketbook, and a bachelor’s de- 
gree, preferably with a minimum number 
of hours in education. These should be of 
the type that are tacked on to the college 
curriculum as a form of job insurance. 
You're a smart fellow! The world is your 
oyster and a teaching job is an excellent 
tool for shucking the bivalve, Let’s go! 

Don’t be so foolish as to take any com- 
petitive examinations—or at least be ab- 
solutely certain you have enough “drag” 
to make the procedure merely perfunctory. 
Steer clear of teachers’ agencies where they 
require professional references. The “profs” 
you had in education rested so long in 
ivory towers that their milk of understand- 
ing, at least as far as you were concerned, 
had curdled to lethal cheese. You don’t 
need their aid. There are better and easier 
ways. 

Whom do you know? That's basic! At 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


If you believe that “the world is 
your oyster and a teaching job is an 
excellent tool for shucking the bivalve,” 
you should be able to get some tips 
from Mr. Le Maire’s formula, in one 
way or another. He is teaching in the 
Y.M.C.A. Junior College, New Haven, 
Conn., while working toward his Ph.D. 
degree at Yale University. 
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the outset, if you haven't already done so, 
you have to subscribe to the fundamental 
philosophy that “It’s not what you know, 
it’s whom you know.” Leave hard work, 
high ranks, and endeavor to the “Joe 
Stupes” who don’t know their way around. 
Remember Roberts, or was it Rogers, at 
M.LT. in 1936? “Marry the boss's 
daughter.” There was a fellow who really 
knew the score. 

Your best bet is to try to get located, by 
fair means or foul, in a city where they're 
shrewd enough to hire only home-town 
candidates. Local people pay the taxes, 
don’t they? A place should take care of its 
own! Why open the local bonanza to itiner- 
ant “Hillbillies”? You're lucky that there 
are still a few wise people left. You've a job! 

You're really going places. The next step 
is simple. Just forget all the crackpot ideas 
you ever learned in college, as far as edu- 
cation is concerned. It'd be fun to see one 
of those Ph.D’s try to teach your class. That 
would show ’em. But in case, just in case, 
there are any shreds left of the wasted 
time, take a look at the bunch who really 
run your building. Ask them about it! 
They're not textbook theorists. They've 
been manning the guns since the place was 
built, and never yet took a course from 
which they could get anything. 

In case you're not convinced, there's the 
boss. Operates one of the best schools in 
the city. He really knows how to keep pu- 
pils in line! None of this monkey business 
of understanding the dear child, Give ‘em 
the old three “R’s,” and if they don’t con- 
form, out they go! No discipline problems. 
All you have to do is copy him, and or- 
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ganize your room on the same basis. Noth- 
ing to it! 

The next is a little harder because of 
your youth, but it will come in time. Cul- 
tivate a frozen cup-cake appearance. If you 
find yourself smiling, kill it! Too many of 
the adolescent monsters will use kindness 
as an entering wedge to smash you. The 
higher you can build your wall of reserve, 
the better. Remember the adage—a stitch 
in time. 

A word about parents. Their principal 
purpose for existence is to waste your time. 
They require, like the children, the icy- 
front technique. Speak to them from your 
lofty position in terms of the coefficient of 
correlation, sigma scores, percentiles, and 
the educational quotient. Any of those am- 
biguities are guaranteed to stop them in 
their tracks. Then administer your coup de 
maitre. “Things have changed so much 
since you went to school, different meth- 
ods, you know, etc.” By that time you'll 
have them furtively looking at the floor, and 
sorry that they had the temerity to bother 
you with such mundane things as their 
offspring’s progress. After word gets around 


oe 


you'll have no more trouble on that score. 

Speaking of scores, fight anything that 
smacks in the slightest of evaluation of 
your school system or your efficiency. It’s a 
device of the devil, created to spoil a 
smoothly functioning school system. From 
ratings you've nothing to gain, and every- 
thing to lose. Try your level best to snuff 
out their pernicious influence. And if an 
evaluation, heaven forbid, does go through 
exert every effort to ridicule the methods 
used, or the results obtained. They spell 
death. 

This job is important to you, at least the 
retention of it. Your best security is to get 
to know as many important people as you 
can. Cultivate them in the lodge, the cock- 
tail bar, the church, anywhere you are able, 
but cultivate them! You probably don't 
need the admonition, but if you find that 
your activities in this respect are interfering 
with your class work, let the class go. Any- 
body knows that self-preservation is the 
primary law of society. Good luck, you're 
all set for life. 

P.S. When you get fired, try farming. You 
should have done that in the first place. 


The Omniscient Schoolboy 


(Reprinted from High Points) 


As every school child is well aware, the cherry trees in East and West Potomac Parks 
were presented by the City of Tokyo to the United States government in 1912.—Article on 


Washington in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Every schoolboy knows that the successful politician is the man who reduces taxes, raises 
wages, and keeps everybody happy.—JoHN K. Weiss in PM, March 24, 1947. 


Though every schoolboy knows the names of those great European medical pioneers: 
Pasteur, Lister, and Jenner, how many school children—or adults either for that matter- 
know the names of William Beaumont, of Ephraim McDowell, and of William Procter, 


Jr.2—Coronet, May 1945. 


Every schoolboy knows Hotspur’s adjuration to his wife to “swear like a Lady as thou 


art 
sooth, 
MATTHEWS, in Cockney Past and Present. 


” 


and to shun such protests of comfitmakers’ wifes and Sunday-citizens as “in good 
as true as I live,” “as God shall mend me,” and “as sure as day.”—WILLIAM 














TRAFFIC SAFETY: 


Class conducts a neighborhood campaign 


By 
STUART ANDERSON 


HE PEDESTRIAN has always presented a 
oa problem in traffic safety in large 
cities. This situation became acute, especi- 
ally for school children, in Milwaukee. A 
number of factors contributed immediately 
following the war. 

First, strikes had put such a strain on the 
police force that the lives of children at 
school crossings were endangered. At that 
time twenty-nine strikes were in progress. 
While normally about go policemen guard 
crossings near schools, only about five or six 
were available for this duty. 

The situation was further aggravated by 
the fact that the police department was 
understaffed. With the discontinuance of 
gasoline rationing, automobile accidents 
in the city and county had increased nearly 
100%. 

These facts were featured in the head- 
lines of the Milwaukee Journal during the 
early part of October 1945. As these clip- 
pings began to accumulate on the classroom 
bulletin board, a seventh-grade  social- 
studies class became interested in the prob- 
lem of traffic safety. It presented a real 
problem, and they seemed eager to find 
out more about it. 

As a starting point, the clippings were 
read by several of the pupils and discussed 
by the entire class. Having been made aware 
of the problem, the pupils next decided 
on a plan of action. Each pupil was now 
given an opportunity to offer a suggestion 


or idea. These were all written on the black- 


board without any particular scheme or 
plan in mind. 

It soon became apparent to the class that 
some form of organization was needed, so 
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they decided to divide the suggestions under 
two headings: in the school, and outside 
the school. With the material thus organ- 
ized they volunteered to work on commit- 
tees of their choice. Most of the pupils 
worked in two or three groups. They de- 
cided to carry out a campaign on traffic 
safety in the school and the school district 
for one week. This program was to be the 
culmination of several weeks of careful 
planning and preparation. 

The First Day. In order to call attention 
to the immediate danger in traffic accidents, 
one of the boys came to school with his arm 
in a sling and a large bandage on his head. 
When questioned about his misfortune, he 
explained that he had crossed the street at 
a busy intersection on the red light. The 
audience reaction was instantaneous. The 
pupils wanted to know more. While he had 
some difficulty in giving more of the details, 
other boys in the class were coached to ask 
the right questions. Some of the effective- 
ness was lost, however, when Jim inadvert- 
ently raised his injured arm to volunteer 
for a recitation in an English class later 
in the morning. 

Dramatic Skit. Two of the girls in the 
class wrote a brief dramatic skit on several 
phases of safety. Others were cast in the 
roles. The play was presented to the class 
but because the class had already given two 
auditorium programs, it did not repeat the 
play before the student body at this time. 

Scrap Book. Another committee looked 
through all the newspapers and periodicals 
they could find for articles or pictures deal- 
ing with traffic safety or casualties. They 
compiled an impressive, though somewhat 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“The project described in this artt- 
cle,” writes Dr. Anderson, “is one of the 
most interesting of all my teaching ex- 
periences. I think it will interest both 
teachers and administrators.” At the 
time of the pupils’ campaign, Dr. An- 
derson taught social studies in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Hart- 
ford Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
He is now a member of the graduate 
faculty of The Stout Institute, Menom- 
onie, Wis. 





gloomy, mass of evidence. It made a deep 
impression on these children and convinced 
them of the seriousness of this problem. 

Auditorium Programs. The class thought 
that men in responsible positions should 
talk to the student body. The committee 
wrote letters to Dr. Basil L. Corbett, execu- 
tive secretary of the Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission, and Chief of Police Polcyn. Both 
letters were answered favorably. Dr. Corbett 
spoke briefly on traffic safety and then 
showed a 16mm silent film. The following 
week, Captain H. E. Dax, director of the 
police training school, talked and presented 
a 16mm sound movie on bicycle safety. This 
medium of information was highly effective 
and would seem to justify an extensive 
series of auditorium movies on safety. 

Scale Model of the School District. A 
group of boys suggested that the traffic 
hazards in the school district should be in- 
vestigated. They asked each pupil to observe 
the crossings in his neighborhood, and re- 
port those which had high hedges or shrubs 
which obstructed the view. On one-quarter 
inch plywood they laid out a map of the 
district. This was done with the help of a 
small map and an opaque projector. 

Several of the boys who had Brownie 
cameras took pictures of some of these 
corners, These were mounted at the side 


and also located on the map. In addition, 
the location of all traffic casualties which 
has occurred in this school district in 1945 
were indicated. This latter information was 
obtained from the City Hall. 

Essay Contest. In order to get all the 
children to thinking concretely about traf- 
fic safety, it was decided to conduct an essay 
contest in the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. In 
order to eliminate any favoritism, they 
decided to give each room a series of num- 
bers, enough for each room enrollment. 
When the papers were handed in, the only 
identification at the top of each was the 
number. The committee then read all of the 
compositions and selected what they con- 
sidered to be the best one from each room. 
The names of the winners were announced 
in an auditorium program the following 
week. The winners were given a pass to 
one of the neighborhood theaters. These 
prizes were made available by the theater 
manager. 

Bulletin Boards. The committee wrote 
letters to the Milwaukee Safety Commission, 
several insurance companies, and the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau for literature 
and posters on traffic safety. The returns 
were most gratifying. They received nearly 
seventy posters from which they selected 
about 50 for use in the classrooms. In ques- 
tioning the members of the committee as to 
why they had not used all of the posters, 
the writer was politely informed that they 
did not consider some of them appropriate 
for the campaign. These pupils showed 
unusual understanding in sensing the needs 
at the different grade levels. In addition 
to the room bulletin boards, they located 
posters at points of vantage throughout the 
corridors. 

Newspaper Publicity. The Milwaukee 
Journal had been actively interested in 
promoting a safety program. When the 
work of the class was explained to the 
Journal, a reporter wrote a short article 
about the campaign and a photographer 
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took a picture of a group of pupils at work. 
Radio. The committee on radio publicity 
was successful in getting a few minutes of 
the Grenadiers program of WIMJ. As a 
result, the entire class visited this radio 
station on a Saturday, At that time one of 
the pupils was interviewed and she told 
briefly of the safety campaign. 
Interviews. Another group thought that 
it would be desirable to interview bus, 
truck, taxi, ambulance, and police drivers 
for suggestions. A brief questionnaire was 
prepared by the pupils for the purpose. 
These interviews were enlightening. They 
gave the pupils experience in talking to 
adults. The group learned that parents 
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who drove their children to school were 
not stopping on the school side of the street; 
that some parents set a bad example for 
their children by disobeying the traffic 
rules; and that the children should co- 
operate with the police and the school 
cadets at all times. 

Neighborhood Theaters. All three of the 
neighborhood theaters permitted the pupils 
to display large posters in their lobbies. 
One theater made arrangements to present 
a “short” dealing with traffic safety as a part 
of a regular Saturday children’s matinee. 
Another theater contributed free passes 
which were used as prizes for the winners 
of the essay contest. 


* * TRICKS of the TRADE « * 


By TED GORDON 


FREE LIBRARY—People are constantly 
discarding magazines and papers that make 
good classroom aids. Through the pupils, 
collect this material. It can be cut and cata- 
logued and filed as a class project. I have 
a complete file of Life and almost complete 
files of Reader’s Digest and National Geo- 
graphic obtained in this way.—Anonymous 
contributor. 


ATTENDANCE ALIBIS—Keep a file sys- 
—— HH -- 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


tem for “alibis’’ in the attendance office to 
discourage pupils who are always making 
excuses for tardinesses and absences.—A. W. 
Minard, South Pasadena-San Marino, Cal., 
High School. 


STAMPS AND FLOWERS—If your 
state has “state sales stamps,” use the oppor- 
tunity by having your pupils save them, for 
from the refunds you can purchase fresh-cut 
flowers to enhance the classroom through- 
out the winter months.—Mary Beery, Lima, 
Ohio. 


EASY DIVISION—When you have to 
mark off a certain number of equal widths 
or spaces on a piece of paper or work, but 
don’t want to go into the mathematics of 
figuring, try this: Suppose you want to get 
g columns on a paper 7 inches wide. Lay a 
ruler diagonally across the paper with the 
tip in the upper left-hand corner and the 
g-inch mark resting directly over the right- 
hand edge of the paper. With a pencil, dot 
the inch marks.—Sunset Magazine. 
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LET’S HAVE MUSIC 


in the Common Learnings Program 


By 
HOWARD HALVORSEN 


HE RESPONSIBILITIES and concepts of a 

Common Learnings teacher in music 
are so varied and abundant that one hesi- 
tates in trying to evaluate them. My con- 
cepts for a music teacher in Common 
Learnings may differ from those of other 
music teachers. But after going through a 
large public-school system as a student and 
then teaching in the same system, I find a 
decided change in the approach to music 
is an immediate necessity. 

As music educators it is our responsibility 
and duty to have pupils in public schools 
“like” music rather than “hate” it. I realize 
this statement will cause disagreement, but 
I have found far too many pupils actually 
“hating” music. When my own daughter, 
who is a back-seater, would rather be “ill” 
and be sent home by the nurse than to have 
music in the third grade, it seems to me we 
need this change and need it now. 

The Common Learnings program can 
provide this necessary change, if the teacher 
is willing and able to work, make adjust- 
ments, and meet the needs of each student. 

The following outline may be of some 
value in suggesting ideas for Common 
Learnings teachers in music: 


A. We need a knowledge of the lives, cus- 
toms, and habits of the people of all 
major countries, as shown through folk 
songs, ballads, patriotic songs, dance 
forms, and religious music. 

We can be able to discuss the charac- 
teristic rhythm and modes, the influ- 
ence of environment upon music, and 
industrial and agricultural influences 
upon music. 

For example, in discussing— 


1. The historical background of folk 
music: The climate of the country has a 
great influence on the peculiar character 
of folk songs, and so different modes are 
used. In mountainous countries with ex- 
hilarating air, the minor key is almost un- 
known. There are a few nations where the 
minor key is found oftener than the major, 
as in Sweden, Norway, Russia, and Hun- 
gary. The sea, the plains, the valleys are 
used in musical expressions in folk songs. 
Modulations from a major key into a minor 
key are of frequent occurrence in folk 
music, such as the bag-pipe music of the 
Scotch. 

2. The influence of environment upon 
music: Quality, pitch, and power of voice 
differ in different nations. The Russians are 
noted for their deep bass, the Italians for 
their tenor and baritone, while most of the 
Chinese men sing in a head voice—falsetto. 

3. Industrial and agricultural influences 
upon music: Folk songs are sung at work. 
The German field laborers sing during 
harvest time; the German girls sing while 
spinning; and the Hawaiians sing songs of 
welcome to visitors as they are escorted 
from the boats. 

4. Rhythms and modes: Different 
rhythms are used by various nations in 
their folk music; for example, “Santa 
Lucia,” “Song of the Volga Boatman.” 

5- Ballads: The ballad was originally a 
dance tune, but it now means a simple 
song of popular tone, usually with a lovely 
melody. 

6. Patriotic and national songs: Be able 
to evaluate these in terms of modern pur- 
pose. 
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7. Dance forms: Be able to demonstrate 
and explain the polonaise, nocturne, Indian 
music, concerto, waltz, and other dance 
forms. Be able to dance these forms and 
have the students dance them too. 

8. Religious music: Be able to give a his- 
tory of various religious faiths, using hymns, 
chants, masses, etc., to illustrate the reli- 
gions. Try to show what these various 
faiths have in common. 


B. Let’s show the child how to enjoy and 
experience a desire for singing songs, 
how to experience and develop social 
values, how to develop school spirit, and 
how to acquire “team work” through 
the use of group and community sing- 


ing. 
C. We can trace the history, or evolution, 
of music through— 


1. Primitive music: Use of our own In- 
dian music. 

2. The music of the Greeks: Stress on 
modes; comparison with the development 
of present-day use of major, minor, and 
chromatic modes; importance of the Greek’s 
combination of poetry and music. 

3. The music of the early church: Con- 
trast with present sacred music—oratorio, 
cantata, etc.; emphasis on the religious in- 
fluences in the development of music, 

4. The music of medieval times: Music of 
the troubadours, trouvéres, Minnesingers, 
and Meistersingers; Wagner’s use of the 
Meistersinger theme in opera; the develop- 
ment of the staff and music printing, and 
its relation to the development of present- 
day notation. 

5. The Reformation and music. Influ- 
ence on the development of hymns and 
chorales and homophonic writing (exten- 
sive use of this music in the development of 
organ music); the popularization of song 
during this period. 

6. Polyphonic writing: Its culmination 
in the music of Bach; comparison of mod- 
ern music with Bach’s style of writing, 
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showing present-day tendencies in the inter- 
weaving of independent melodies. 

7. The opera and oratorio: Their rise 
and growth; comparison and contrast of the 
various schools and styles; the artistic prob- 
lems and ideals which make of opera a con- 
troversial art. 

8. Homophony and the classic period: 
The development of homophony and the 
culmination of the classic period in Haydn 
and Mozart; establishment of the guiding 
principles and attitudes essential to an ap- 
preciation of “absolute” music; the use, for 
purposes of comparison and contrast and 
for added emphasis, of material of all pe- 
riods which exemplifies the principles and 
characteristics of such music. 

9g. The Romantic Movement: The devel- 
opment and expansion of form as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the growing freedom of 
expression exemplified in the Romantic 
Movement; illustration through a study of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Brahms, Tschaikow- 
sky, Debussy, and Grieg. 

10. Modern music: Characteristics of 
modern music as an outgrowth of freedom 
of expression and the desire for new forms 
and modes of expression; the relation of 
present-day realism, mechanistic tendencies, 
and love of the sensational to the charac- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Music teachers often have deplored 
the way many students either edge 
cautiously away from music instruc- 
tion, or just plain take to their heels. 
Mr. Halvorsen here offers a plan for 
winning these reluctant young people 
to the cultural influences of music by 
use of music topics in the common 
learnings program. Until recently he 
taught music in Phillips Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. His present 
address is 1328 Tenth Avenue South, 
Fargo, N. D. 
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teristics of modern music; the interest in 
jazz as an emotional outlet; its probable 
effect on musical literature. 


D. We should be able to show an associa- 
tion and comparison with the other 
arts as a means of enriching the content 
values of music— 


1. Literature: Comparison of moods and 
forms in literature and music—lyric, dra- 
matic and epic; the sketch, ode, rondeau, 
and ballad. Emphasize the value of music 
as a form of expression. Know the common 
elements of poetry and music. Show the 
descriptive power of music as exemplified 
in symphonic tone poems, etc. 

2. Art: The common elements in design, 
as rhythm, color, line, mass, etc.; compari- 
son of moods. Try to have the eye and the 
ear note the flowing, undulating, or angu- 
lar lines in melody and picture. Trace simi- 
larity of moods to similarities in design and 
use of materials. 

3. History: History and music through 
the evolution of music; know great con- 
temporaries in all fields. Discuss the au- 
thors, composers, statesmen, and painters 
as to personality, ideals, immediate environ- 
ment, times in which they lived, and trends 
of contemporary thought. 


E. We can suggest needs and ideas for ful- 
filling the use of leisure time. 


The Prosser Resolution says this concern. 
ing leisure time: 


There is need to develop in the individual an 
all-powerful sense of value of time, that the indi. 
vidual time allotment is limited, that the bank 
account of leisure time is a most precious asset, 
that it is one of the few assets fully under control 
of the individual, that it is highly expendable and 
never recoverable. Leisure hours should represent 
more than the trade of an excessive number of em. 
ployed hours—that is, money—or just time spent 
with nothing to show for it in the way of abiding 
satisfactions. 


Correlate the use of the following with 
regular classroom work. Then try to de- 
velop the feelings or emotions the stu- 
dent gets out of these activities. 

Radio 

. Phonograph records 

. Musical games 

. Movies 

. Civic performances, concerts, operas, operettas, 


oe. Oo KW 


6. Recreational music—camp songs, folk music 
7. Family music 


F. We can be an “all-around music resource 
file” ready to provide music that will 
help youth to become intelligent con- 
sumers of music. We can try to make 
music a medium for the ennoblement of 
human life. We can expand our pro- 
gram to include the education of the 
many rather than the few. 


Student Club Handles School Test Scores 


When Westinghouse Memorial High School 
opened its doors eleven years ago, the first service 
club organized was the EMB (Educational Measure- 
ments Bureau) and it is still flourishing today. With 
a full crew of eight senior, seven junior, and six 
sophomore boys of the non-smoking variety, the 
club meets each Monday night and spends one 
hour in scoring the intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests administered in the school testing 
program. Only the raw score is secured by this 
group, the faculty sponsor completing the final proc- 
esses of grading. This relieves the pressure on the 
boys by the students, for each individual receives 
his completed scores when interviewed by the 


guidance counselor. 

Following this hour of diligent service to the 
school, the group adjourns to the school gym for 
spirited competition in basketball, volleyball, 
weight-lifting, table tennis, wrestling or boxing, 
whatever the season and their desires dictate. A 
hot shower, a short bull session while munching 
over the ice-cream snack, and twenty-one high-school 
boys are ready to call it a day. 

The boys work hard and accurately in their 
service; they play and cooperate on the gym floor; 
and they made possible a larger testing program 
than would otherwise be feasible-—W. LEsTER 
CARVER in School Activities. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


SCHOLARSHIPS: A bill to provide a huge sys- 
tem of federally supported college and university 
scholarships for high-school graduates is being spon- 
sored by the Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association, reports Ben- 
jamin Fine in the New York Times. The bill would 
provide 20,000 scholarships, at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of about $100,000,000 the first year, and 
more thereafter. Qualifying high-school graduates 
would receive from $500 to $1,000 annually. The 
scholarships would be awarded on the basis of 
ability, as a result of competitive examinations. The 
plan is similar to proposals made in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


SURPLUS: The Army, Navy, and Air Forces still 
have a lot of surplus property available free to 
schools, says the U. S. Office of Education. The Air 
Forces alone have donated more than $62,000,000 
worth of materials to the schools, and have more to 
offer. High-school science departments, particularly, 
have been benefited by the distribution. Schools 
must make requests for materials through their own 
State Educational Agency for Surplus Property. A 
{page leaflet, “Bibliography of Articles on Con- 
version of War Surplus Equipment for Civilian and 
School Use,” may be obtained free from the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. Schools that have made 
effective utilization of surplus property are asked 
to report their methods to the Division for publica- 
tion. 


LATIN UPSET!: We just got wind of an earth- 
splitting upheaval that is rocking the high-school 
Latin field. A complete overhaul of the teaching 
of high-school Latin is in the making, reports Charles 
I. Freundlich in High Points. The new plan is 
sponsored by the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, and is backed by “some of Amer- 
ica’s foremost classicists.” And the changes it would 
make in Latin education are “more radical perhaps 
than anything ever attempted in any subject be- 
fore.” Mr. Freundlich writes with calm interest in 
the proposals, but his article indicates that there is 
something like hysteria in some quarters. Many 
“diehard antiquarians” are shocked or stunned. 
Apparently wild words like “fantastic,” “impossi- 
ble,” and “chimera” are being muttered or groaned. 
The new plan is based upon the fact that only 
about 15% of high-school students who elect Latin 
ever study it beyond the second year. First year: 


Instead of concentrating on drill in grammar, syn- 
tax, etc., emphasis would be placed upon study of 
Latin as a medium of speech and thought, English 
words of Latin derivation, and Latin words and 
phrases commonly used in English. Second year: 
Instead of traditional Caesar (who isn’t a proper 
terminal author) students would read Vergil as a 
more cultural experience. Mark Antony must be 
turning in his grave and muttering, “Look: In this 
place ran the Association's dagger through; See 
what a rent its envious Committee made.” 


RUTGERS: Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., wants you to know about the “Rutgers-Book- 
of-the-Year Plan.” The project is “a unique edu- 
cational experiment which has as its primary goal 
the providing of a common intellectual experience 
to all of the University’s family.” For the first year 
of the plan, Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture 
was selected. The book was available in a 35-cent 
pocket edition, and all students and faculty members 
were urged to read it. Many instructors discussed 
Patterns of Culture in their classroom lectures. 
Climax of the plan was a series of lectures, forums, 
and discussions on the book. 


POLLS: Pre-election Presidential polls among the 
pupils of Barnes School, an elementary and junior 
high school of Marion County, W.Va., have been 
an institution for the past 28 years. And never once, 
says the New York Times, have the pupils failed 
to pick the winner. The big national polling organ- 
izations flopped dismally in 1932 and 1948—but in 
those years the poll in the Barnes School accurately 
predicted the winners, as usual. In 1920, Glenn A. 
Keister, then principal of the school, inaugurated 
the first poll, in which the pupils voted heavily for 
Harding over Cox. Now assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Keister goes back to the 
Barnes School every 4 years to hold the poll. When 
the 1948 poll was taken, Mr. Keister thought that 
there must have been an error in the tabulation 
when the pupils gave Truman a lead over Dewey, 
“in defiance of all other samplings.” A second ballot 
was held—and the pupils again picked Truman. 
(As a matter of fact, Marion County has voted on 
the winning side in every presidential election since 
1896. Maybe the residents of the county, by some 
odd chance, are a “scientific sample” of the nation. 
Or maybe it’s something they eat.) 


(Continued on page 318) 
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EDITORIAL 
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Why High Schools Should Teach 
about Union Membership 


ABOR is on the march. Who will deny that 
L statement in the light of recent domes- 
tic problems? And who will deny Labor's 
power in the light of the recent national 
elections? School leaders have a most impor- 
tant job today to institute new emphases in 
curriculums which will meet the needs of 
this expanding force. And if it is not done 
by the schools now such power will be taken 
from us. 

These statements are not new. Six years 
ago in THE CLEARING House, the writer 
put it up to the profession to do something 
about training for union membership.* 
These years have passed, labor has grown, 
and still the educational leaders have not 
seen fit in any great numbers to prepare 
programs which will fit the needs of youth 
entering the labor market and labor unions. 

Some of you will recall the article. The 
issue was clearly defined. “Our democracy 
will stand or fall as it is supported by labor 
or allowed to disintegrate. Democracy must 
be practiced in local organizations, churches, 
homes, higher institutions, and schools, and 
the participants in these activities were, are, 
or will be workers.” 

If that was true in 1942 when Labor 
claimed 9,642,400 adherents, it is more true 
today when it claims 14,280,400. One out 
of every four of your pupils will find him- 
self a member of a union. One out of every 
one will find himself directly concerned 
with the activities of local unions. It is a 
mandate to American education to find 
ways and means to educate properly this 


*Robert G. Andree, “Training Youth for Intel- 
ligent Leadership in Labor Unions.” THe CLEARING 
House, September 1942, pp. 3-6. 


vast body politic. 

I think if I were writing the article in 
1948 instead of 1942 that I would also issue 
an appeal to the directors of adult pro- 
grams in America. A quick glance at the 
types of courses offered in many of such 
programs indicates a sorry neglect of this 
important phase of our national life. It is 
clearly evident that even adult programs are 
not facing the problem. How are sixty mil- 
lion workers being prepared for the democ- 
ratization of their unions? Yet this must 
come as sure as night follows day if democ- 
racy is to stand in America. 

Two phases of this tremendous educa- 
tional effort must be started immediately. 
On the one hand the present members of 
the unions must be made fully aware of 
the total implications of their power and 
responsibility. Either a vast program of 
public-sponsored adult education, or an in- 
service training program supported by the 
unions, must be inaugurated. If in these 
next few years the great principles of demo- 
cratic action are not followed in directing 
the paths this nation is to take, then edu- 
cational leadership must take a great share 
of the blame for this failure. 

Must we admit that fifty years must elapse 
before a new educational viewpoint is ac- 
knowledged, and a hundred years before it 
is widely accepted? 

The general content of courses on union 
membership can remain the same as sug: 
gested in the writer’s 1942 article. Perhaps 
the emphasis will change. At the moment I 
feel that “union activity” and “labor in the 
community” will occupy much more study 
time than the other four categories men- 
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tioned. On the other hand, vast problems 
and schemes for housing, socialized medi- 
cine, labor organization, civil rights, and 
even foreign relations themselves, have cre- 
ted new topics to be studied if the role of 
Labor is to be fully understood. 

The responsibility today has changed 
slightly, so that it is faced both by American 
educational leadership and by the union 
leadership itself. Any increase in the level of 
power of any group must always be ac- 
companied by a commensurate increase in 


* * * 


ACCIDENTS: School is a dangerous place for 
children to be. Although they are under school 
supervision for one-third or less of the day, and 
on only 5 days a week, 55% of all the accidents 
that happen to them occur during that time. So 
says Charles E. Forsythe in Phi Delta Kappan. Of 
course, athletics accounts for a lot of the injuries, 
and that’s why 26 states now sponsor benefit or 
protection plans for school athletes. But g states 
—Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California—have gone 
further and provided accident-insurance plans that 
cover students during the period they are under 
school supervision. During the 1947-48 school year, 
143,000 Wisconsin pupils were registered for ac- 
cident insurance—and 2,937 pupils (1.4%) collected 
on injuries. The accidents occurred at the follow- 
ing points: 457 on playgrounds in organized games; 
813 on playgrounds in unorganized activities; 307 
in classrooms (this must have required a lot of in- 
genuity in some cases); 143 in hallways; 148 on 
stairways; 1,060 in gymnasiums; and g pupils even 
managed to have accidents that apparently didn’t 
happen at any of these points. Roughly two-thirds 
of this assorted grief occurred during school time, 


— 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified-summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


the level of responsibility. It remains to be 
seen whether Labor has now reached that 
level. 

The socializing of society, the great proc- 
esses of equalization, the upsurge of the 
common man—these are the forces in Amer- 
ica that are bound to win. Pray that the 
American educational leadership doesn’t 
“miss the boat.” 

Rosert G. ANDREE, Headmaster 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Mass. 


FINDINGS tine 


one-sixth during the noon hour, and one-sixth be- 
fore or after school hours. Obviously, all that a 
student needs to become a casualty are a time and 
a place—any time, any place. 


CHILD LABOR: There are now 18 states that 
have adopted the 16-year age limit for employment 
during school hours, says the National Child Labor 
Committee. During recent years the Southern states 
have led in improving child labor standards. Since 
1942, five Southern states (Louisiana, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and Kentucky) have adopted the 
16-year standard for employment during school 
hours. Only one Northern state, Illinois, has taken 
similar action during the same period. 


EVENING SCHOOLS: Do school systems that 
operate evening schools for adults consider them 
an integral part of the public schools? In Ohio, 
16 city school systems operated in 1945-46 evening 
schools sponsored by the local boards of education, 
states Robert A. Van Auken in Ohio Schools. A 
study involving 14 of these school systems showed 
that 14 charged tuition for evening school, and only 
2 did not. In the schools that charged, semester tui- 
tion ranged from $2 to $15 per course, while the 
average was about $5. Some systems had one rate 
for residents, and a higher rate for non-residents. 
In some systems, a lower rate was offered for addi- 
tional courses after the first. One system made a 
“large economy size” offer of $7 for four or mere 
courses. Most of the boards of education felt that 
their evening schools for adults were an integral 
part of the public-school system. But Mr. Van Auken 
maintains that this is true only of the two systems 
that do not charge tuition. 
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The Pension System and the 
Matter of Options 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A teacher who later became insane belonged to 
the Retirement System of New York State. While 
still sane she chose Option No. 1 of the retirement 
allowance in New York State, entitling her to re- 
ceive about $69 per month for life, any amount to 
which she might be entitled after her death to go 
to her estate. She had three adult children. 

After she became incompetent she revoked her 
choice of Option 1 and instead elected to take a 
maximum allowance of about $90 per month for 
life without anything for her estate. 

The teacher fell downstairs in 1942 and sustained 
a fracture of several vertebrae and concussion of 
the brain. She received a diagnosis of psychosis and 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. The court found she was 
incompetent from that time until she died. 

If the teacher had continued with Option 1 her 
estate would have received $12,257.48 less $1,007.32 
paid her—or $11,250.16, which would have gone 
to her three children. The State would take the 
money if Option No. 2, signed while she was in- 
competent, could be made to stand. 

The court in New York State has a right to make 
a choice for incompetent teachers, or a committee 
may do so. They are, however, required to decide 
what the teacher would have done if she had been 
sane. It is a general principle not to disturb an 
option that has been selected. The lower court held 
that Option 2 should stand and the State Retire- 
ment Fund receive the amount—the children noth- 
ing from their mothcr’s estate. Upon appeal the 
court reversed this decision and all judges agreed. 

Although the children were of age and earned 
their own living, they had been willing to help 
support their mother. There seemed to be no rea- 
son for changing the option from 1 to 2. She had 
sufficient money to care for herself under Option 1 
and it was the belief of the higher court that she 
would not have changed the option if she had been 
sane. 

This is an excellent decision, and shows up a 
defect in the pension system of the State. Possibly 
this needs attention by the legislature. Under the 
present law it would appear that if a teacher re 


tires and selects Option 2, then dies the next day, 
all the money she has paid in goes to the State 
Retirement System. This seems unfair. In other 
words, the dead teacher's funds must go to sup- 
port a system that should be supported by the State. 
The estate of a teacher, under retirement options, 
should receive the balance of any amount the 
teacher has paid in if there is a balance. 

See Schwartzberg v. Teachers Retirement System, 
76 N.Y.S. (2nd) 488, 273 App. Division 240 (1948). 


Required Registration of 
Private Schools 


Registration of private schools by the state can 
only be justified as an exercise of police power. “All 
schools, public and private, are affected with public 
interest,” says the court, and hence are subject to 
reasonable regulations under the police power of 
the state. 

The state cannot compel children to attend free 
public schools if their parents desire to send them to 
parochial or non-sectarian private schools, nor may 
a state prevent a private school from teaching a 
useful, harmless subject such as a foreign language. 
This right may not be denied even under the police 
power of the state. 

The state, however, may make reasonable regula- 
tions and may legislate—as parens patriae of imma- 
ture children—to protect their safety, health, morals, 
and general welfare. Regulations as to building, 
equipment, financial sources, safety appliances, sani- 
tary conveniences, and hours of study or training do 
not conflict with the basic rights guaranteed by either 
Federal or state constitution. 

The state may impose minimum scholastic and 
training standards, including qualifications of 
teachers, for both public and private nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, and elementary schools. The require- 
ment that private schools must register with the 
state and be regulated by the state is not arbitrary, 
unreasonable, or unconstitutional. 

The rules upheld by the court as proper were: 
Required registration of the school, giving number 
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of children, and location, which cannot be changed; 
no misleading advertisements, a minimum enrol- 
ment of six pupils; financial resources sufficient to 
maintain approved educational programs; teaching 
staff qualifications substantially equivalent to public- 
school standing; number of children per teacher 
limited sufficiently to insure proper education for 
children of different age levels; adequate space and 
equipment provided for indoor and outdoor educa- 
tion; adequate provisions for health, safety, and 
sanitation, with certain specific requirements and 
restrictions as to buildings, floor use, fire escapes, 
toilets, etc.; parent education to make the program 
effective; number of teaching days approximately 
the same number as in public schools; keeping of 
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adequate records. Only registered schools may use 
the words “school” or “kindergarten” in their ad- 
vertising. 

A New York court also held that since there is 
a distinction between sectarian and non-sectarian 
schools, the legislature may make differing regula- 
tions for each type. The legislature may make dif- 
ferent regulations for a class of school where harm- 
ful effects are more apt to exist. 

Private schools may be enjoined and restrained 
from operating until they are properly registered by 
the state and meet the conditions imposed. 

Packer Collegiate Institute v. University of State 
of New York et al., 273 App. Div. 203, 76 N.Y.S. 
(2nd) 409. Decided Jan. 7, 1948. 


Headed for Jail 


According to the late Dr. “Mert” Rice of Detroit, 
about thirty years ago a class in sociology at Johns 
Hopkins University made a careful, scientific study 
of one of the worst slum districts of Baltimore. The 
students went into the homes, noted all the good 
and bad influences in the community, and tabulated 
the results on cards. Two hundred cards were 
marked, “Headed for Jail.” On each of those two 
hundred cards was the name of a boy or a girl 
whose background, home surroundings, attitude 
toward life, and prospects indicated a life of crime 
ending in jail or worse. 

After a lapse of twenty-five years another class in 
sociology in Johns Hopkins, in searching for a 
project, found this bundle of cards marked, 
“Headed for Jail.” The task of checking on every 
card was chosen by this class as their project for 
the year. 

That class was headed for a surprise, for only 
two persons on the cards marked “Headed for 
Jail” ever got there. And there was a reason only 
two of those two hundred ever got to jail. The 
reason was “Aunt Hannah.” She was a school 
teacher in that particular slum section and taught 
in the grade school. The stories of the two hundred 
“headed for jail” ran true to the same pattern. 

One man, whom the second crew of investigators 
interviewed, said: “I sure was a bad egg. I was the 
worst kid in the neighborhood, and how the cops 
did like to pin anything and everything on me! 
And they were usually right. One day Aunt Hannah 
kept me after school. She told me I was too smart 
a kid to be getting into trouble, and before I left 
she asked me to come to her home for dinner the 
next Sunday. I just never had the heart to let Aunt 
Hannah down after that, and now I'm a doctor 
in this same community.” 





A corner grocer had a story to tell as one of those 
who were marked “Headed for Jail.” “I am one of 
Aunt Hannah's alumni,” he said. “While I was in 
school I was clerking evenings and Saturdays in a 
grocery store. I would steal money from the store 
and also candy and groceries for a gang of boys 
we had organized. Of course I got caught (they 
always do) and the owner threatened to turn me 
over to the police. Things looked bad for me but 
I just had sense enough to go and talk to Aunt 
Hannah. Two days later she fixed things up for 
me with both the grocer and the police. But I was 
to pay back all that I had stolen. I did. I also kept 
on working in that ‘same grocery store and finally 
bought it. This is it, greatly improved and modern- 
ized. That's why I ended up in this grocery store 
instead of in jail, as my card had indicated that 1 
would.” 

Aunt Hannah herself could tell a great story but 
this was all she would say to the investigators: 
“Oh, I just loved them like they were my own 
boys and girls. I just invested my time and talents 
and love in two hundred children, all of whom 
were, by scientific prophecies, headed for jail, and 
now look at all of them but two; the best citizens 
we have in Baltimore—church members, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews; all of them good, solid, substantial 
people.” 

That's about all you could ever get out of Aunt 
Hannah when you visited her at a home for re- 
tired teachers in Baltimore. But that’s all you need 
to know to explain why only two out of two 
hundred of her boys and girls marked “Headed for 
Jail” ever got there. That is a drama in the 
stewardship of loving service.—WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
in The Phi Delta Kappan. (Adapted from Human 
Interest Stories in Christian Stewardship.) 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Radio Workshop for Children, by JENNIE 
WAUGH CALLAHAN. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1948. 398 pages, $3.75. 
There is considerable discussion today as to the 

exact role and value of radio as an audial aid. The 

professional radio script writer and program director 
has unique problems, but the teacher who would 
produce an all-pupil school broadcast has frequent- 
ly received little guidance from the professional 
workers. The author of this book states that it was 
written to aid instructors of college courses in edu- 
cational broadcasting and also to serve as a text for 
college students and elementary- and secondary- 

school teachers who are preparing to use radio as a 

teaching tool. 

These people will find this book very enlighten- 
ing and helpful. The topics covered include how 
to audition and rehearse students for a school radio 
program; the nature of script writing and how to 
adapt stories for school programs; the fundamentals 
essential to building a school program, with sug- 
gestions for programs suitable for use in the lan- 
guage arts, music, science, social studies, pupil- 
community activities, and special occasions; prob- 


lems that face the administrator of a school radio 
workshop and the equipment necessary for a work- 
shop; and last, some observations on the significance 
of educational FM broadcasting. 

The appendix offers some good suggestions for 
sources of script and program material, a glossary 
of terms used, and a very good section devoted to 
existing codes for children’s programs. This is defi- 
nitely a “how-to-do-it” textbook that would be help- 
ful to anyone contemplating the use of radio as an 
audial aid in school life. Several of the chapters 
might well have been lengthened and enlarged, but 
the basic essentials are well covered. 

IRENE T. CYPHER 
New York University 
School of Education 


Standard Handbook of Synonyms, An- 
tonyms, and Prepositions, by JAMEs C. 
FERNALD (Completely revised ed. by Funk 
& Wagnalls Editorial Staff). New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 515 pages, $3. 

If you are a teacher, an author, a letter writer, 

a public speaker—or just a person who has a lively 





BIOLOGY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 


New Edition, by John W. Ritchie, 
covers and appraises all signifi- 
cant new developments in science. 
Characterized by unusual reada- 
bility and high student appeal. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Emphasizes the significance of 
chemistry in modern living for 
both the academic and the general 
student. Up-to-date in its treat- 
ment of contemporary processes. 
By Price and Bruce. 


CHEMISTRY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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enthusiasm for the right word at the right time, 
the revised Standard Handbook of Synonyms, An- 
tonyms, and Prepositions will certainly be a worthy 
addition to your reference shelf. 

Anyone who has ever groped for a precise ex- 
pression is aware that no two synonyms are identical 
in meaning. This book takes a key word, for example 
humane, lists under it the various synonyms, from 
altruistic to tender-hearted, explains by illustration 
clearly and succinctly how each of the synonyms 
should be used, then refers the reader to the key 
antonym—barbarous in this case. 


Even a casual turning of pages is delightful and | 


instructive. What is the difference between a mob 
and a crowd? An attitude and a pose? Lassitude and 
languor? When should one use glitter, glimmer, 
shimmer, gleam, luster, or sparkle? When is one 
jealous and when envious? Is there a distinction 
between defiled and contaminated? This book pro- 
vides the answers quickly and efficiently. 

When a key word may be employed with one of 
two Gr more prepositions, these prepositions are 
also listed. Consider keep: “Keep in hand, in mind, 
in or within the house, from evil, out of mischief; 
keep to the subject; keep for a person, an occasion, 
etc.” 

Sometimes a key word may have one synonym, 
sometimes ten, sometimes many more. There are 
2g synonyms for misfortune, 40 for hole, 73 for 
good. All in all, more than 8,000 synonyms are 
contrasted for exact meanings and proper usage, 
with 3,000 antonyms. 

The book is conveniently indexed and should 
enable one to find the right word before his inspira- 
tion has vanished or his ardor has cooled. 

Jacos C, SoLovay 
Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Modern-School Geometry (New Ed.), by 
Joun R. CLarK, ROLLAND R. Situ, and 
RALEIGH SCHORLING. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1948. 436 pages, 
$1.88. 

Aside from the acquisition of subject matter the 
primary reason for the inclusion of geometry in the 
high-school curriculum is its value in developing 
proper methods of reasoning. Here is a text that 
succeeds eminently in this regard. 

Detailed problem solutions are presented with a 
step-by-step explanation of the mental questioning 
that goes on in the mind of the student as he 
proceeds toward his objective. The plan of attack 
on the problem is revealed by a question and answer 
method which shows the pattern of reasoning in- 
volved, 

In the usual textbook all problems are possible of 
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Serve the reading needs of ALL 
students with the 


DIAGNOSTIC 
Reading Tests 


Grades 7-12 & Ist College Year 


The new DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS offer 
schools and colleges, for the first time, a group of tests 
that not only survey the student body and screen those 
who have reading difficulties, but in large measure 
diagnose and identify the specific reading deficiencies 
of individual students and indicate the kind of 
remedial instruction each of those students needs. 


The Diagnostic Battery allows schools to achieve 
many results by quick, inexpensive group testing, 
which formerly could be accomplished only by clini- 
cal and individual techniques. 


But the Survey Section also singles out students 
of superior reading ability who need an enriched 
program, and Forms A‘and B allow the teacher to 
check the progress of average students. 


The DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS were pre- 
pared and published by the Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Inc., to provide schools with a more 
eficient means of approaching and solving reading 
problems, The diagnostic sections cover the four 
areas in which success in remedial instruction has 
been demonstrated—vocabulary, comprehension, rates 
of reading, and word attack. All sections may be 
scored by hand or machine. 


Write for fuller information or order specimen 
copies, 


The Diagnostic Reading Tests: 


A. Survey Section 
B. Diagnostic Battery: 
Section I: Vocabulary 
Section II: Comprehension 
Part 1—Silent 
Part 2—Auditory 
Section ITI: Rates of Reading 


Part 1—General 
Part 2—Social Studies 
Part 3—Science 


Section IV: Word Attack 


Part 1—Oral 
Part 2—Silent 


SPECIMEN SET, $3.15 


To order quantities, specimen sets of the total bat- 
tery, or any combination of the above tests, write to 
Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, THE COMMITTEE 
ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kings- 
cote Apt., 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
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solution. The student is led to believe that any 
problem with which he is faced can be solved. The 
authors disagree with this attitude and evidently 
feel that it is as important and necessary in the 
practice of reasoning for the student to be able to 
determine if a problem can be solved at all as it is 
for him to solve the problem that can be done. This 
idea is carried further in the study of proofs which 
contain errors to be detected by the student. 

There are many other features which make this a 
worthy text. The metric system is used in occasional 
problems to acquaint the student with the units he 
will use in physics and chemistry. The value of the 
empirical approach to the acquisition of facts is 
displayed in exercises devoted to construction ex- 
periments, 

The usual division of subject matter is followed 
and the exercises are sufficient so that provision can 
easily be made for individual differences. The chap- 
ter which serves as an introduction to Analytical Ge- 
ometry, although novel, is a questionable inclusion of 
material. The concluding chapter is a short treatise 
on the value of reasoning in some real-life problems. 

A recommended textbook. 

THOMAS F. GAYNOR 
Demarest High School 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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Twentieth Century Speech and Voice Cor. 
rection, edited by EMIL FORESCHELS. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 32) 
pages, $6.00. 

Based on the idea that the way to write a book 
is to get a well-known expert as general editor 
and to have him invite eighteen specialists to write 
a short article on a designated phase of the field, 
this book exhibits all the ills to which such a plan 
is heir, viz., inconsistencies, inadequacy, and a lack 
of unity and coherence. But there are redeeming 
features. 

In its treatment of specific subjects, the book is 
generally good. Several chapters are indeed outstand- 
ing, especially those by Anderson (Aphasia), Robbins 
(Disphalia), Moelenaar-Bij] (Cluttering), and the 
three chapters on cleft palate speech. One is inclined 
to regret the small attention given to stuttering and 
the unfortunate choice of topic for Voelker (Educa 
tion of the Speaking Voice). An exceptionally fine 
voice scientist, Voelker’s talents should have been 
more fully utilized. 

Probably the chief value will be found for readers 
outside the speech correction field, for it indicates 
the development of the field in recent years. Its 
bibliographies should prove especially desirable and 
it should find a useful space on the shelf of the 
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scholar desiring an overall picture of speech path- 
ology in the twentieth century. 
T. EARLE JOHNSON 
Head of Department of Speech 
University of Alabama 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy 
(rev. ed.), by JOHN T. GREENAN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 616 + xix 
pages, $2.96. 

This text uses a novel approach to the Problems 
of American Democracy course. Problems are pre- 
sented in debate form after a preliminary analysis. 
Such an approach should serve to stimulate students, 
should compel them to take and defend positions, 
and should help to re-orient thinking. Problems 
that might ordinarily generate much emotional 
heat can be viewed more dispassionately by this 
approach and both sides can have their day in 
court. This is particularly true of such highly 
charged topics as the Taft-Hartley law and our 
relations with Russia. 

In the main, the problems chosen for treatment 
are important and vital. They include propaganda 
and public opinion, political parties and elections, 
the relationship of the states to the Federal govern- 
ment, inter-group understanding, poverty, housing, 


health insurance, family life, the consumer, trans- 
portation, the farmer, conservation, taxation, labor, 
democracy and totalitarianism, colonialism, and 
imternational trade. 

A few problems do not seem equally significant: 
Do political parties result in more harm than good? 
Will the short ballot improve state government? 
Should mechanical governors be placed on cars? 

A major weakness of the debate treatment is that 
there are often more than two sides to some ques- 
tions. Thus proposed solutions to monopoly can 
include a four-sided approach of laissez faire, regu- 
lation, “trust busting,” and government ownership. 
One of the reasons for the decline of debating in 
many schools has been the realization that students 
have taken arbitrary positions on intellectual topics 
as if they represented athletic teams in a contest 
instead of trying to handle issues in the give and 
take of general discussion. 

On the whole the book is excellent. Were the 
author to vary his analysis with symposium treat- 
ments of some of his problems and were he to 
substitute more realistic topics for some of the 
archaic ones, he would have a first-rate volume. 

SAUL ISRAEL 
Seward Park High School 
New York, N.Y. 








New and Outstanding Books 








Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies basic principles of 
psychology to high school students’ needs and 
problems. 


Child Growth and 
Development 


Hurlock. A new textbook for home economics stu- 
dents, covering all phases of child care from con- 
ception to school age. 


Youth Comes of Age 


Pierce. Designed to help teen-agers develop emo- 
tional maturity. Specific material on family rela- 
tionships. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Living in the City 
Adams and Walker. A new basic civics textbook 


offering a simple, interesting presentation of city 
life and problems. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


Scherf. Relates straight thinking to mental health, 
personality improvement, and good study habits. 


A Girl Grows Up— 
New Second Edition 


Fedder. An extensive revision offering new material 
on girls’ problems today. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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Guidance Handbook for Secondary Schools, 
prepared by Division oF RESEARCH AND 
GuIpAncE, Office of Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau, 1948. 243 pages, 
$3. 

While this handbook was prepared with special 
references for use in Los Angeles County, its nature 
is such as to make it a useful reference manual for 
guidance workers everywhere. 

The listings in short, concise form of such things 
as procedures for an effective testing program, 
phases of interviewing, improving observational 
techniques, procedures for case study, group-guid- 
ance techniques, and in-service training suggestions 
make it especially valuable to the busy guidance 
worker who wants a swift overview of one of these 
topics. 

A short summary of especially good occupational- 
information pamphlets is included. A check list 
for the appraisal of a school system's guidance 
program is an especially effective summary. The 
description of the testing program in Los Angeles 
County secondary schools provides information for 
planning or comparing other testing programs. 

The functions of everyone in the community in 
carrying on, interpreting, and evaluating the guid- 


ance program are discussed. Definite recommenda- 
tions for the training of counselors and directors 
are given, with which this reviewer agrees in the 
main. He would prefer that the director's training 
include a little more study of administration of the 
entire school system and methods of supervision 
of other workers, since the function of the director 
is to work to stimulate growth of the entire person. 
nel concerned. 

HAROLD E. Hype 

Director of Guidance 

Endicott, N.Y. 


Winning Words, by Henry I. Curist. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 348 pages, 
$e. 

One might have the feeling that here is “just 
another vocabulary text” as he begins to read 
Winning Words, but soon he finds himself deeply 
interested in selecting vigorous verbs, avoiding 
ctiché’s, and describing sights and smells vividly. 
The chapter on the use of the dictionary is espe- 
cially valuable. Part II, which deals with the use of 
words, approaches vocabulary study in a new and 
very important way, showing connotations of words, 
influence of words in advertising, and importance 
of vocabulary in straight thinking. Word exercises 





MN ‘ back after five years .... 


of art education. 





Art tAatien Today, 1948 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD, Editor-in-Chief 


We are happy to resume publication of Art Education Today, under the sponsor- 
ship of the members of the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts of Teachers 
College. This annual, discontinued during the war, is devoted to the problems 


The 1948 issue, tenth volume in the series, is rich in subject matter. The articles 
which comprise it are concerned with many aspects of art education—from under- 
lying philosophy to suggestions for classroom work and descriptions of com- 
munity and state-wide programs. Handsomely illustrated throughout, this volume 
offers to teachers and others interested in art much that is new, presented in stimu- 
lating fashion by authorities in the field of art education. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


104 pp., illustrated. $2.75 
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are scattered through the text where they are needed 
and are not placed together at the ends of chapters. 
Mr. Christ has departed completely from the old 
word-list type of vocabulary study and has stim- 
ulated students to know more words and to know 
more about words. 


ELIZABETH CORBETT 
High School, 
Albion, N.Y. 


Harper’s Workbook in English, Book I, by 
ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER and Epwarp J. 
Rutan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 185 pages, paper bound, $1.40. 

Just as some ordinary parlor games have become 
effective radio programs, so a fairly common “stunt” 
in the teaching of grammar here appears as a work- 
book. In a determined effort to demonstrate that 
what is grammatically most correct is also, inevitably, 
most easily understood, the authors present more 
than 180 pages of scrambled sentences, unbalanced 
causes, and omissions of all kinds. Every exercise 
thus appeals to the puzzle-solving urge at least, and 
most students will feel at ease among the unforced 
references to jet-propulsion, radar, sports, and to 
other “teen-age” interests. 

Sometimes, the grammatical concept may become 
less important than the puzzle despite the authors’ 
belief that the part the particular concept plays in 
conveying meaning is made vividly apparent to the 
pupil when he supplies the missing word. To correct 
this over-emphasis would be the teacher's function. 
He may also find it necessary to warn against the 
inevitable, but only occasional, solecism, such as a 
sentence fragment in the section dealing with the 
use of verbs. 

Despite the title, this is a grammar workbook 
with some punctuation exercises; there are no 
spelling or vocabulary sections, for example. 

The pages are large, well-printed, and perforated 
for easy removal. While there is no index, the 
table of contents makes for easy reference. 

HAROLD R. BLAU 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York, N.Y. 





BOWS and ARROWS 


An all around good shop project that is use- 
ful, educational and entertaining. The 
FLAT BOW book tells how; 72 pages and 
diagrams of concise information for only 
75¢ postpaid. When in a rush, send your 
sees to us. Our catalogue is free—ask for 
t. 


INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
BOX 303-CH, LIMA, OHIO 


Beginning French—A Cultural Approach 
(Rev. Ed.), by WiLt1AM S. HeNnprix and 
WALTER MEIDEN. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1948. 489 pages, $3. 

The revised edition of Hendrix and Meiden’s 
Beginning French—A Cultural Approach is a valu- 
able text for a first-year college course or for the 
first two years of high-school work. The reading 
selections inform the students about French geog- 
raphy, history, and civilization from the present to 
the French Revolution. This procedure was pur- 
posely chosen because the students are more fa- 
miliar with the present conditions and also because 
the authors did not want the verb tenses to become 
a problem. The oral-aural approach is stressed from 
the very first lesson. This Direct Method makes the 
French language and France “live” for the students. 

All essential grammar is taught inductively in the 
first 50 lessons. Then the salient topics are reviewed 
in the last 10 lessons. There are also supplementary 
exercises after every 10 lessons. This set-up offers 
an extensive program for individual differences. 
The carefully graded grammar lessons correlate with 
the reading material and the practical vocabulary 
is well chosen. The exercises are varied and abund- 
ant. Students are given ample opportunity to express 
original ideas by means of the ASTP type of con- 
versations. In this way, their process of thinking in 





Principals and Teachers 
will want to send for 


BLOOD’S MAGIC 
FOR ALL 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 145 
on the significant National Blood 


Program. 


Prepared in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross . . . 20¢ 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 
By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruc- 
tion and plenty of drill material for Précis Writing 
throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in 
précis writing in the earlier years of secondary 
school and tor other than college preparatory 
classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, para- 
perociee. punctuation, vocabulary and sentence 
uilding. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the 
work in the third and fourth year of secondary 
school and definitely prepares the student for col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry 
and prose, many of the problems being taken from 
recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 73 cents, each pad 





Patterson's Tests 
on the 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


These tests are designed to give the teacher a 
convenient, accurate, and scientific means of meas- 
uring results; to simplify and expedite teaching and 
to furnish the student stimulating exercises yielding 
a more thoro knowledge of the Constitution. 


Forms A, B, & C $3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 25 cents 


TEST ON THE DECLARATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


This test or study exercise of 101 questions is 
planned to instruct those who use it for study or to 
measure knowledge of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of those who use it as a test. 


New Type—Accurate—Stimulating 
Specimen set to teachers only, 20 cents 
$3.00 per hundr 
Dramatizations of 
THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
and 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
By Zetta Dalton 


These two dramatizations are suitable for assem- 
bly programs and for activating the study of these 
historical events. Price: 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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French is developed. A wealth of material is also 
found in the beautiful illustrations and the clear 
maps. The French songs and poems enable the 
students to get the “spirit” of the peoples they are 
desirous of knowing and understanding. 

The fascinating and timely reading material, and 
the interesting and varied conversations will stimu. 
late further appreciation of French literature and 
further study of the language. Both teachers and 
students will definitely benefit from the use of this 
delightful text. 

RutH E. WASLEY 

The Milne School 

New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, N.Y. 


Your Part in Your Child’s Education—An 
Activity Program for Parents, by Bess B. 
Lane. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., 1948. 252 pages, $2.50. 

Mrs. Lane has apparently set out to write a book 
much needed by parents who recognize the possi- 
bilities of organized cooperation with teachers. The 
result has merits that make it a contender for a 
place on the selected list of books for any parents’ 
organization. It is recommended, but with some 
reservations. It has an informal and intimate style, 
but in many places it is too sketchy to give adequate 
help to persons uninitiated in the complexities of an 
action program for a parent (or parent-teacher) 
group. 

Mrs. Lane has been identified with many rep- 
resentative parent groups. She has been a teacher 
at every level of education from pre-school through 
graduate school. She has wisdom of a kind that 
could not come from merely reading books—or 
writing them. Your reviewer has the impression that 
this book would have been more readable and more 
informative if Mrs. Lane had taken off her velvet 
gloves, and if she had written much more fully on 
ways of preventing an organization from getting out 
of control or (which is worse) becoming comatose. 

It is ungracious, of course, to examine a book 
and discuss it with an emphasis on its limitations. 
In this case, the limitations may have been imposed 
by policy considerations. Mrs. Lane knows as well 
as anybody that teachers and parents play on the 
same team, but she has slanted her book in such a 
way that the teachers’ opportunities are not ade- 
quately considered. It is as though the author had 
written a handbook for baseball players but had 
chosen to discuss only the game played by the 
out-field. Those of us who are teachers should 
study the book carefully for its implications for us. 

Joun Carr Durr 
School of Education 
New York University 
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These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


yr How to Cooperate with Civic Authori- 
ties 
sy How to Analyze Issues 


yy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 

yy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


yy How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
tics 


yy How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 


yy How to Listen to Political Speeches 
yy How to Read Political News 
yy How to Study Platforms 


yx How to Understand Constitutionality 
yx How to Select a Candidate 

yx How to Choose Your Political Party 
vy How to Register and Vote 

yx How to Write to Your Congressman 

yx How to Vote Taxes 

yx How to Serve on a Jury 

yy How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


ment 


sv How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yy How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand- 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 


WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults iri the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 


of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 


examination. 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Sorry, Friends, But 
We Can't Be Responsible... 


for what happens to your copy of the 
Journal of Education after its delivery by 
the postman. If you lend it to a neighbor 
and forget who it was—or if someone 
snitches it before you even know of its ar- 


rival—it really isn’t our fault. 


Remember the sign tacked up in a par- 
ish church in England? It read: “Not all 
who attend this church have been con- 
verted. Watch your umbrellas.” 


So it is with these casual non-subscribing 
readers of the Journal. They are tempted 
by some title they see on the cover or by 
their recollection of the lift a previous issue 
gave them. So they “lift” your copy. To 
you, of course, this seems a major offense. 
But do not have the culprit arrested. Con- 
sole yourself with the hope that the Jour- 
nal may do the sinner good. 


Surely you wouldn’t wish us to make 
the Journal so unattractive it could rest 
safely on your desk, tempting neither your 
mimble-fingered colleagues nor yourself. 
Perish the thought! 


Besides: Any time you notify us with 
reasonable promptness that your copy has 
mysteriously disappeared, we will mail you 
a duplicate without charge. That is, while 
the supply lasts. Only this doesn’t go for 
librarians telling us next June that seven 
of last year’s Journals never reached them. 
Be reasonable, sister, please! 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
$3.00 a Year 
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The Rural Community and Its School, by 
Lorene K. Fox. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. 233 pages, $3.25. 

In the words of the author, this book “has shown 
the impact of powerful forces and trends of the 
new industrial era on the old traditional outlooks 
and intellectual disposition of this area” (Chay. 
tauqua County, New York). The Rural Community 
and Its School is a book that can be read with 
profit by all students of education and sociology, 
Even though it deals in particular with Chautauqua 
County, the conditions depicted can be applied with 
variations to almost any rural section of the United 
States, 

The failure of the rural schools to meet social, 
economic, and technological changes by means of 
consolidation, curriculum changes, and community 
planning is one of the major problems of today, 
as the author very capably points out. The im. 
portance of planning on a county-wide, and even 
a regional basis, by church leaders, governmental 
agencies, farm organizations, educational leaders, 
and lay public, including children, is clearly shown. 

By sometimes relating a conversation, another 
time by quoting an editorial, and again by giving 
their historical background, Miss Fox displays rare 
ability in portraying the people of the area and their 
way of thinking. 

Those who are interested in resource-use educa- 
tion and those interested in the community-centered 
school will want to read this book and keep it as 
a reference. 

JouN W. RICHARDSON, JR. 
State Department of Education 
Memphis, Tenn. 


o 


College Atmosphere 


Cows were generally pastured upon most of the 
college campuses until 1850, and pigs kept on the 
spot disposed of the garbage of Commons. A 
dawning consciousness that these, conditions were 
not what they should be appears in the votes of 
the Dartmouth faculty in the 1840's. They recom- 
mended that “the college back yard be immediately 
cleaned” and that a fence be put up “such as 
shall keep out the entrance of cows.” When we find 
them urging naively that “the experiment of scour 
ing be made upon the windows of the recitation 
rooms,” it seems fair to assume that the practice 
of washing had not previously been resorted to.- 
CHRISTIAN Gauss in The Good Old Times, quoted 
in High Points. 
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Educational Forum: 


“A readable and practical book on press 
and radio relations. . . . Public relations 
will be improved immensely by follow- 
ing these very practical and useful direc- 


tions.” 


The Booklist (A.L.A.): 


“Essential information on what is good 
publicity material and how to present it 
in newspapers and on the radio. Simple, 


emphatic presentation.” 


The School Review: 


“The informative nature of the discus- 
sion of these problems marks this vol- 
ume as a significant contribution to the 
literature of public relations in the field 


of education.” 








PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide 
for Teachers 
and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Foreword by Belmont Farley 
Illustrations by Kay White 








National Education Association Journal: 


“Where to find school news, how to write it, and how to get it before the public. 


Full of practical suggestions.” 





10-day approval 
Net prof. price, $2.80 


INOR 


PUBLISHING 
CO., Ine. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Peabody Jour. of Educ.: 


“Excellent analysis of the significance 
of school publicity and popular level ex- 


planation of how to secure it.” 


The English Journal: 


“A breezily written ‘practical guide for 


” 


teachers and administrators.’ 


School Press Review: 
“Purchase Gunnar Horn’s PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL PUBLICITY. It’s a readable 
and practical book on how to build good 


will for your school.” 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Stimulating ... 


Authoritative... 


Helpful... 
OCCUPATIONS 


is the professional journal especially 
edited for vocational guidance coun- 
selors. . . . If you are not a subscriber, 
you are MISSING up-to-the-minute 


articles by such authorities as . . 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
CLIFFORD P. FROELICH 
HARRY A. JAGER 
DONALD E. SUPER 
KARL P. ZERFOSS 
DANIEL D. FEDER 


and many others 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 
will start your New Year 


right .. . Subscribe Now! 


Annual subscription (8 issues )—$4.50 
Single copies—$.60 


The 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
82 Beaver Street New York 5, N.Y. 

















SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 303) 


WOMEN: Two awards of $400 each are an. 
nounced by Pi Lambda Theta for significant re. 
search studies on the professional problems of 
women. The studies must not have been published, 
and must be submitted by June 1, 1949. Subjects 
may deal with any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, either in educa- 
tion or some other field. Further information may 
be obtained from the chairman of the Committee 
on Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, Univer. 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


BLACKOUTS: A weird student fad recently ap- 
proached epidemic proportions in Tri-County Con- 
solidated High School, Ava, Ill., according to an 
Associated Press release. The students had learned 
to give themselves self-induced blackouts, similar to 
those of fliers when they pull out of long, steep 
dives. You kneel, breathe deeply about 10 times, 
clasp your lips tightly about your thumb, puff out 
your cheeks and hold your breath until you go 
into a sort of coma. The principal warned that 
if the cultists didn't stop passing out in school, there 
would be expulsions. One girl blacked herself out 
15 times, and then stayed unconscious for 2 hours 
until a doctor brought her around. This must be 
the looniest stunt since the goldfish ané earthworm 
gulping contests of students in the early go's. No 
less a personage than Dr. Morris Fishbein, hearing 
in Chicago of the goings on at Ava, pronounced 
them an evidence of “mass psychological disturb- 
ances which occur among adolescents from time to 
time.” 


MOVIES: There are more than 200,000 16mm 
movie projectors in use in the US., says J. H. 
McNabb, president of Bell and Howell Co., Chicago. 
Of these, about 30,000 are in schools, 13,000 in 
churches, and the remainder in homes, clubs, and 
industry. The camera industry, says Mr. McNabb, 
now has capacity to produce 16mm _ projectors at 
the rate of more than 100,000 a year. 


PTA: The largest organization in the State of 
Washington is the Washington Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, according to Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. It has 
118,000 members. 


TEST: Because a pupil failed in a test, the pupil 
and the entire faculty of a school in New York City 
were arrested, says the New York Times. The pupil 
got go days, the two teachers got 6 months. The 


(Continued on page 320) 
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3 Booka for Your School 


Price $2.00 





FOOLS AND FOOLISHNESS 
by Harry C. McKown 


In a charming manner, Fools and Foolishness gives out- 
standing incidents in the lives of great men and women. 
Each of these stories brings out the secret of greatness— 
the refusal of a boy or girl to follow the crowd, to let others 
do his thinking for him, or to be shaken in purpose by people 
who laughed at him and his ideas. It is a serious book writ- 
ten in a fascinating style. 


Made available for special reference or for casual read- 
ing, this book will inspire young people to develop the qual- 
ities of greatness. 





ADVENTURES IN THRIFT 
by Harry C. McKown 


This book offers a complete education in Thrift for the 
boy or girl in this age of competition. Surrounded as they 
are by would-be exploiters, young people need to absorb the 
philosophy of life and adopt the system of habits which Dr. 
McKown teaches in this fascinating 305-pages volume. It 
deals with the preservation and use of all life’s greatest 
values—money, property, time, energy, health, and reputa- 
tion. 


Adventures in Thrift is an ideal personal gift and a price- 
less volume on the library shelf, 


pathetic enthusiasm. 


ommend it to all of his teachers. 


Price $2.00 





Price $2.00 


TEACHER TEAMWORK WITH A 
PROBLEM PUBLIC 


by C. R. Van Nice 


Here is a positive and constructive treatment of the basic 
problem of our public schools—the problem of public interest, 
understanding co-operation, and support. In a practical and en- 
tertaining manner, it shows the teacher how he, or she, can step- 
up matter-of-fact acceptance of a public school program to its 
active endorsement and replace public indifference with sym- 


After reading this book, every school administrator will rec- 


Order your copies of these books now! 


School Activities Publishing Co. 





1515 Lane St. Topeka, Kansas 
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THE PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the 
Faculty of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the JOUR- 
NAL presents representative 
views in the general field of Edu- 
cation. Each issue contains ar- 
ticles on the varying phases of 
the current situation. Each issue 
includes the Bi-monthly Book- 
notes, a budgeted selection of 
professional and cultural books 
for the teacher’s library. 


Now in the Twenty-Sixth 
Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 318) 


teachers ran a school for pickpockets. Their pupil 
was a 37-year-old waiter, ambitious to get an edu- 
cation and rise in the world. The pupil took his 
final examination under the eyes of his teachers, 
in a crowd getting into a bus. Maybe the school 
had given him too much theory and principles, or 
maybe he lacked “job aptitude.” Anyway, he 
fumbled the job on a passenger’s wallet, and both 
faculty and student body of the school are now 
serving time. One of his teachers had been arrested 
26 times for picking pockets, the other 24 times. 
Just a couple of “emergency certificate” teachers! 


OCCUPATIONS: “Occupational Outlook In- 
formation Series for States” is a series of pamphlets 
on the industrial and occupational characteristics 
of each state and the District of Columbia. Pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Labor for use 
by the Veterans Administration in guidance of 
veterans, the pamphlets are now available to coun- 
selors and schools. The pamphlet for each state 
shows, with charts and figures, the major industries 
and occupations of the state, its industrial trends 
since 1940, and its population trends and outlook. 
Copies may be ordered for 10 cents each from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


DECLINE: The number of regular 4-year high 
schools decreased by 1,093 in the 8-year period 
ending in 1946, states the U. S. Office of Education. 
This decline is due largely to consolidation and 
elimination of high schools with fewer than 25 
students. 


ANGLING: A one-semester course in angling is 
a new feature of the 1948-49 curriculum of Falls 
burgh, N. Y., Central Schools, reports Louis 
Blumberg, principal. The course, 3 periods a week, 
is open only to 11th- and 12th-grade students dur- 
ing its first experimental year. Among the 10 units 
are those on study of angling equipment; instruc- 
tion in bait casting, fly casting, spinning, trelling, 
still fishing, and ice fishing; fresh-water and salt- 
water fish, their habits, and how to catch them; 
construction, maintenance, and repair of angling 
equipment; safety in angling; fishing laws and con- 
servation of fish; and boating, canoeing, and camping 
practices. Nearby streams and lakes will be used 
by the students. A week-end camping and angling 
trip will conclude the course. Students who pass 
will receive one credit toward graduation. 
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